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CORNHILL  MONTHLY. 

JULY,  1368. 


SALUTATORY. 

With  this  first  issue  of  the  Cornhill  Month- 
we  give  our  readers  a  cordial  greeting  in 
e  hope  that  our  mutual  acquaintance  may 
:  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  will  only 
stain  them  long1  enough  to  utter  a  few 
ords  of  explanation,  and  indicate  our  pur¬ 
ges  and  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Magazines  already  in  existence  are 
any,  and  they  possess  large  and  varied 
erit.  But  we  know  of  no  one  that  occu- 
es  the  precise  ground  or  undertakes  the 
■ecise  work  which  the  Monthly  has  in  view. 
re  believe  there  is  a  demand  for  it  which 
istifies  the  undertaking,  and  we  hope  to 
ive  it  a  character  that  shall  win  for  it  a 
rompt  recognition,  and  guarantee  it  a 
earty  welcome  and  a  true  success.  The 
rcle  of  readers  is  constantly  enlarging,  the 
.cilifcies  for  the  circulation  of  thought  mul- 
ply  every  year,  and  the  magazine  is  be¬ 
aming  a  more  and  more  important  instru- 
lent  of  general  culture.  Whoever,  there- 
>re,  has  a  vital  and  quickening  thought  may 
nd,  in  this  state  of  things, both  an  opportu-' 
ity  and  a  call  to  utter  it.  Society  needs  the 
itluence  of  every  wholesome  force,  and  he 
dio  has  received  much  is  bound  to  give 
•  eely. 

The  Cornhill  Monthly  is  a  cheap  magazine, 
ut  it  is  not  intended  to  be  either  weak  or  of 
.oubtful  merit.  Able  contributors  have  al- 
eady  been  enlisted,  and  others  are  being 
ecured.  The  contents  will  offer  both  vari- 
:ty  and  vigor.  The  solid  essay  and  the 
prightly  sketch,— the  grave  discussion,  born 
if  patient  thought,  and  the  piquant  narrative 
hat  paints  society  and  photographs  the 
:hangiug  aspects  of  character, — dignified 
criticism  that  is  bent  on  doing  justice,  and 
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true  poetry  that  embodies  the  purest  senti¬ 
ment  and  sets  the  heart  to  voice  its  affec¬ 
tions  in  music, — views  of  the  literary  world, 
and  discriminating  notices  of  new  books  as 
they  appear, — frank  comments  upon  matters 
of  public  interest  in  the  sphere  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion  that  are  alike  free  from  tim¬ 
idity  and  partisanship, — paragraphs  that  ex¬ 
hibit  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and 
excerpts  that  show  what  enterprise  is  doing 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  activity  and 
open  the  way  of  progress, — all  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  literature  will  appear  on  our  pages. 

While  giving  special  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  field  represented  by  authorship  and 
the  publication  of  books, — presenting  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  what  appears  in  the  literary 
world,  items  of  interest  to  book-buyers  and 
readers,  and  pleasant  gossip  pertaining  to 
authors  and  their  writings, — we  hope  to  of¬ 
fer  something  at  once  wholesome  and  enter¬ 
taining  to  all  classes  of  readers.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  Monthly ;  the  future  will  decide 
whether- w~e  reach  the  result.  We  believe 
that  we  know  the  nature  of  our  undertaking ; 
and  so  shall  not  hereafter  find  that  the 
scheme  is  impracticable,  that  we  shall  not 
shoot  at  random  through  lack  of  skill,  nor 
see  the  ax’row  falling  short  of  its  mark  for 
want  of  motive  power  behind  it.  The 
project  is  entered  upon  with  a  resolute 
purpose  to  make  a  magazine  that  shall  be 
both  elevated  and  popular,  with  a  readiness 
to  meet  hard  and  patient  work  as  it  shall  be 
called  for,  and  with  a  modest  but  settled  con¬ 
fidence  that  success  is  to  be  both  deserved 
and  won. 

With  these  few  words  of  explanation  we 
salute  our  readers  afresh,  commit  our  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  wait  its 
I  candid  and  intelligent  verdict. 
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MAGAZINE  LITERATURE. 

Monthly  Magazines  in  our  country  are 
springing  up  like  mushrooms,  and  threaten 
to  cover  the  land  like  the  flies  and  frogs 
of  Egypt.  It  is  not  easy  for  well-informed 
men  to  know  them  all  even  by  name.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  the .  most  omnivorous 
reader  to  devour  their  contents.  A  wise  se¬ 
lection,  guided  by  intellectual  affinities,  is 
the  only  resource  even  for  the  lovers  of  light 
reading. 

Many  people,  of  severe  intellectual  tastes, 
regard  this  excessive  growth  of  periodicals 
as  a  social  evil.  They  think  it  a  sign  of  men¬ 
tal  degeneracy ;  a  proof  that  the  majority  of 
readers  prefer  pap  to  substantial  food.  They 
argue,  with  much  force,  that  the  reports  of 
public  libraries  and  athenaeums  prove  that 
novels  outnumber  in  circulation  all  other 
books  ;  and  that  magazine  reading  cultivates 
a  taste  for  novels,  and  a  disrelish  for  works 
that  task  the  brain  and  compel  thought.  Dr. 
Holmes  thinks  that  human  health  might  be 
impi’oved,  if  the  contents  of  the  Materia  Med¬ 
ina  were  sunk  beneath  the  ocean ;  and  these 
stern  critics  think  that  mental  vigor  would 
gain,  if  all  the  magazines  of  the  day  were 
thrown  into  a  bonfire  by  some  relentless 
Omar. 

But  such  a  judgment  is,  superficial  and 
hasty.  It  overlooks  important  facts,  and 
fails  to  interpret  human  nature,  or  to  discern 
the  signs  of  social  progress.  The  growth 
and  success  of  magazine  literature  is  a  proof, 
we  believe,  of  the  increase  of  intelligent 
readers  and  of  trained  writers.  Forty  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  sus¬ 
tain  respectably  a  single  monthly,  like  Har¬ 
per's  or  the  Atlantic.  The  most  enterprising 
publisher  or  editor  would  have  been  driven 
to  despair  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  con¬ 
tributors  at  once  capable  and  reliable. — 
There  were  cultivated  men  in  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  men  of  ripe  learning,  and  sound 
judgment,  and  ready  talent ;  but  they  had 
neither  time  nor  taste  for  periodical  writing, 
and  would  have  regarded  it  as  undignified 
and  irksome.  They  were  fully  absorbed  in 
the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  had  no  in¬ 
clination  for  literary  labor. 


The  abortive  attempts  madebotliin  N.  i  U 
and  Boston  to  establish  literary  magazines  I  jp. 
proved  that  there  was  an  inadequate  suppl 
of  writers  to  sustain  such  an  enterprise.-  |., 
The  country  was  too  young  and  too  pool  1 ,1( , 
and  the  claims  of  industry  too  exacting,  t  f  ' 


furnish  a  large  class  of  men  with  literal- 


taste  and  leisure.  The  circle  of  readers  wa 
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Lo  limited.  A  few  hundred  subscribers  j  jett 
or,  at  most,  a  few  thousand,  were  all  the  | 


most  sanguine  publisher  could  hope  for.  I 
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required  sharp  economy  and  rare  tact  tc  j;ti 
keep  the  expenses  below  the  receipts,  am  I 
secure  respectable  contributors.  Literan  ^ 
magazines  were  a  sort  of  charitable  invest 
ment  on  the  part  of  publisher  and  patrons  ;  |  ^ 
each  having  a  common  interest  in  sustaining 
the  honor  of  American  letters.  But  in  spite  1 1( 
of  Shakspeare’s  fine  enconium  of  charity,  as 
blessing  “him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,1 
it  didn’t  work  well  in  this  matter.  Publish¬ 
ers  anti  writers  soon  wearied  of  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  were  relieved 
when  the  magazines  gave  up  the  ghost.  Go- 
dey  and  Graham  and  Peterson,  at  a  later  day,  I 
obtained  a  very  satisfactory  success,  by  low¬ 
ering  the  aim,  and  catering  for  the  ladies, 
with  attractive  fashion  plates  and  excitin 
love-stories.  They  first  gained  a  constituen¬ 
cy,  and  proved  that  magazines  could  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  a  single  generation. — 
Readers  have  multiplied  in  a  far  more  rap 
id  l’atio  than  the  population.  Where  once 
subscribers  were  secured  with  difficulty  by 
scores,  they  ai-e  now  obtained  with  ease  by 
thousands.  They  are  more  intelligent  read¬ 
ers,  too,  than  formerly,  in  spite  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  degeneracy  of  taste ;  for 
the  magazines  which  furnish  the  most  in¬ 


structive  and  stimulating  reading,  are  those 
which  obtain  the  widest  circulation.  Har¬ 
per's  and  the  Atlantic  have  won  a  national 
fame,  and  divide  the  public  favor.  They 
are  fine  specimens  of  their  class,  and  deserve 
the  success  they  have  achieved.  Harper’s, 
no  doubt,  has  the  largest  subscription  list, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  popular.  It 
has  a  large  variety  of  contents ;  its  pictorial 
articles  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  and  value ; 
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Its  editor's  “Easy  Chair”  and  “Drawer”  have 
always  been  attractive ;  many  of  its  stories 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  its  religious  tone  has 
been  unobjectionable.  The  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly  has  been  more  ambitious  of  literary  fame, 
and  has  gathered  to  Its  support  a  large 
corps  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  brilliant  papers  on  science  and  belles- 
letters,  and  ethics  and  politics.  No  English 
magazine  is  superior  to  the  Atlantic  in  the 
scope,  or  grasp,  or  quality  of  its  articles ;  but 
it  has  often  given  grave  offense  by  scoffs  at 
evangelical  religion,  and  by  its  open  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  unbelief  of  the  age. 

Putnam's  Magazine  had  a  notable  history 
during  its  brief  life,  and  many  of  its  contrib¬ 
utors  have  now  a  permanent  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  It  has  lately  experienced  a 
second  birth,  and  is  aspiring  to  a  foremost 
rank  in  periodical  literature.  But  the  strug¬ 
gle  will  be  a  harder  one  to  dispossess  strong 
rivals,  than  to  occupy  an  untrodden  field. 

Lippincott's,  the  Galaxy,  the  Northern 
Monthly,  and  some  others,  of  lesser  preten¬ 
sions,  are  aiming  to  deserve  success  and  are 
winning  their  way  to  favor. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  overlook  the  wonderful 
success  of  magazines  for  the  children.  They 
are  of  recent  birth,  but  promise  to  outrun  the 
oldest  periodicals  in  popularity  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  success.  They  are  training  a  great  host 
of  readers,  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  the 
best  supporters  of  the  higher  order  of  month¬ 
lies. 

We  look  confidently  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  periodical  literature.  Every 
year  adds  to  the  number  of  competent  wri¬ 
ters,  and  gives  new  power  and  skill  to  those 
already  enlisted.  The  generous  support  giv¬ 
en  to  the  leading  magazines,  enables  them 
to  give  a  generous  remuneration  to  writers. 
The  days  of  starvation  for  authors,  or  even 
of  close  pinching  at  home,  have  gone  by, 
and  their  golden  age  has. come.  The  prices 
offered  by  publishers  can  tempt  the  most 
gifted  minds  of  the  country  into  their  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  men  of  fine  talent  with  a  natural 
taste  for  periodical  literature,  may  give  them¬ 
selves  to  this  kind  of  labor,  with  a  certainty 
of  a  good  livelihood.  There  is  brain  enough 
in  the  country  at  command,  if  the  compen- 
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sation  is  ample  enough  to  enlist  it.  The 
growth  of  the  lecturing  system,  with  its 
large  returns,  is  developing  a  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  lecturers ;  and  the  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  of  periodical  literature  will  train  a 
class  of  able  and  brilliant  writers  for  this 
specific  work.  The  best  talent  is  always 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  As  the  intellectu¬ 
al  tone  of  the  magazines  improves,  the 
tastes  of  the  readers  will  keep  pace,  and  the 
ennobling  influence  will  be  felt  in  a  higher 
national  literature. 

There  is  ample  room  for  progress  in  one 
direction.  The  highest  Christian  culture  of 
the  land  needs  to  be  brought  into  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  periodical  literature.  The  de¬ 
nominational  Quarterlies  are  scholarly  and 
profound,  but  have  few  readers.  The  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  land  is  unsurpassed  by  any  profes¬ 
sion  in  learning  and  taste,  and  power  to  in¬ 
terest  and  move  the  public,  but  ministers 
have  done  little  to  vitalize  the  popular  lit¬ 
erature  by  an  earnest  Christianfaith.  They 
have  left  this  work  too  much  to  other  hands, 
who  have  abused  the  trust  by  insinuating 
that  elegant  culture  has  a  natural  ally  in 
unbelief.  The  “Hours  at  Home”  and  “The 
Sabbath  at  Home”  are  doing  much  to  re¬ 
trieve  this  fatal  error,  but  there  is  room  for 
great  improvement.  In  a  free  country  like 
ours,  religion  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  good 
government,  and  if  skepticism  is  infused  into 
the  popular  literature,  the  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  decay.  Magazine  litera¬ 
ture  is  destined  to  exert  a  broader  influence 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  ot  Christian  thought  ought  to  recognize 
the  fact  and  make  good  use  of  the  power. 


A  True  Man. — Shakspeare’s  estimate  ot 
true  manhood  is  not  more  definite  and  beau¬ 
tiful  than  suggestive : 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate : 

His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart, 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth ! 

A  poor  wild  Irish  boy,  taught  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  school  in  Ireland,  was  asked  what 
was  meant  by  saving  faith.  He  replied: 
“Grasping  Christ  with  the  heart.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  long  while  ago,  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  dreadful  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  on  a  dark  night  in  August,  a  French 
peasant  woman,  of  the  better  sort,  sat  knit¬ 
ting  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  stopped  to  scold  her  wran¬ 
gling  children,  when  they  disturbed  the 
•'lumber  of  the  infant  that  lay  in  a  cradle  at 
er  feet. 

The  black-eyed  peasant  woman  was  rest- 
ss,  though  she  did  not  stir  from  her  seat,, 
and  her  hard  dark  hands  trembled,  though 
she  gave  them  no  peace  from  the  knitting- 
pins.  She  was  lost  in  thought;  and  many 
flashes  of  lightning  had  quivered  through 
the  vine  leaves  that  formed  her  only  win¬ 
dow-curtain,  before  she  roused  herself  and 
sent  her  numerous  children  up  the  crazy 
ladder  to  their  straw-beds.  This  done,  and 
she  left  in  silence,  the  knitting-pins  dropped 
on  her  knees  for  a  few  moments ;  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder,  the 
shivering  of  the  mulberry-leaves,  and  the 
splashing  of  the  rain  from  her  roof.  Then 
she  rose  quietly,  and  broke  a  log  of  wood, 
which  she  laid  on  her  rude  hearth,  to  revive 
the  fire  that  had  nearly  died  out. 

While  so  doing  she  stood  upright,  and 
turned  her  head  as  if  she  heard  some  expect¬ 
ed  sound ;  but  she  did  not  move  a  step  till  her 
door  had  opened  and  shut  again.  Then  she 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder, — fear  and 
agitation  were  in  the  gesture — but  at  sight 
of  what  she  had  expected  to  see  she  turned, 
and  made  the  accustomed  reverence,  never 
omitted,  in  those  days,  by  a  French  peasant, 
in  presence  of  the  loi’ds  of  the  soil. 

What,  then,  did  the  peasant  woman  see? 

She  saw,  standing  within  her  door,  pale, 
and  alarmed,  and  out  of  breath  with  a  hasty 
walk  at  night  and  the  dread  of  discovery, 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  dressed  in  the  ex¬ 
travagant  fashion  of  the  day,  but  her  silken 
garments  and  rich  laces  stained  with  soil 
and  torn  with  briers,  and  her  powdered 
tresses  wet  with  the  driving  rain.  She  had 
a  young  infant,  in  a  white  robe,  and  she  was 
holding  it  to  her  hosor^,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  trying  to  shelter  it  with  part  of  her 


dress  and  with  her  fan.  The  babe  slept,  and 
the  mother,  who  had  not  stirred  since  her 
entrance,  was  lookiug  down  upon  it  with 
despair  in  her  eyes,  while  she  partly  sup¬ 
ported  herself  against  a  gentleman  who 
stood  beside  her  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand. 

No  words  were  sjioken ;  the  peasant  sat 
down  before  the  cradle,  the  high-born  wife 
came  and  laid  the  child  upon  her  knees,  and 
began  to  divest  it  of  its  rich  clothing,  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  rough  floor  at  the  peasant’s  feet. 
The  husband  stood  listening  by  the  door, 
ready  in  case  of  attack.  Some  coarse  little 
garments  were  produced,  and  put  upon  the 
babe,  and  then  the  pale  mother  kissed  it, 
and  arose,  and  wringing  the  water  from  the 
delicate  robe,  tore  off  one  strip  and  put  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  then  pushed  the  remainder 
between  the  now  blazing  logs. 

Such  was  her  courage,  such  her  sense  of 
extreme  danger,  that  she  would  have 
walked  out  of  the  house  with  no  more 
words,  no  more  kisses  to  her  first-born,  if 
her  husband  had  not  left  the  door  to  look  at 
his  child;  and,  seeing  her  dressed  like  a 
peasant  child,  and  remembering  her  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  which  made  it  too  probable 
that  before  he  saw  her  again  she  would  be 
utterly  changed  in  limb  and  feature,  he 
groaned,  and  said  to  the  woman,  “How 
many  times  shall  I  adjure  you  that  you  de¬ 
liver  my  own  to  me  again  ?  ” 

The  woman,  in  reply,  bemoaned  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  times,  which  made  it  likely  that, 
if  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  consented 
to  harbor  the  innocent  babe,  she  and  her 
own  children  would  suffer  for  it.  She  spoke 
doubtfully,  though  she  promised  to  do  her 
best,  and  the  young  mother,  now  sharing 
her  husband’s  dread,  murmured,  “And  if 
you  should  die,  ma  bonne  Marie  ?  ”  ‘ ‘Then, 
how  should  we  know  our  own  again  ?”  ask¬ 
ed  the  husband.  The  woman,  who  was 
trusted  in  default  of  some  better  hope,  look¬ 
ed  sullen,  but  when  the  father  counted  out  a 
great  deal  of  coined  money  and  some  trink¬ 
ets  into  her  lap,  she  gave  many  promises 
that  she  would  do  her  best ;  but  he  was  ex¬ 
amining  the  edge  of  his  sword, — it  was 
bright  and  keen, — and  when  he  had  delib¬ 
erately  brought  the  lamp  and  given  it  into 
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Lis  wife’s  hand,  he  said  to  her,  “There  is  no 
A’ ay  but  this to  which  speech  she  answer¬ 
ed,  undauntedly,  “Then  take  it ;  and  I  will 
hold  the  light  to  thee.” 

So  he  lifted  up  his  babe’s  hand  and  drew 
the  sword  across  her  arm,  about  an  inch 
above  the  wrist,  making  a  cut  sufficiently 
deep  to  bleed  freely.  ’ 

The  child  screamed,  and  the  mother’s  face 
grew,  paler  and  more  rigid  than  before,  but 
she  gave  back  the  lamp  with  a  steady  hand 
to  her  husband,  and  drawing  the  piece  of 
her  child’s  dress  that  she  had  intended  to 
keep  for  a  relic,  from  her  bosom,  she  bound 
up  the  little  tender  arm,  and  then  the  parents 
left  her  on  the  peasant’s  lap,  and  went  out 
into  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 

They  went  out,  and  fled  away  for  their 
lives  from  their  ancestral  home.  They  had 
given  their  babe  her  only  chance  of  survi¬ 
ving.  ‘For  no  young  infant  could  have  en¬ 
dured  the  hardships  and  privations  that,  in 
common  with  so  many  of  the  old  French  no¬ 
bility,  they  were  destined  to  undergo. 

The  one  haunting  fear,  that  they  should 
not  know  their  child  again,  was  over.  They 
had  marked  her  for  their  own  with  an  indel¬ 
ible  token,  but  for  several  years  they  little 
expected  even  to  claim  her,  and  could  hope 
for  little  better  than  that  she  might  share  the 
life  and  eat  the  food  of  her  foster  family. 

But,  after  years  of  misery  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  after  imprisonment  and  want,  the 
mother — for  they  were  separated — escaped 
to  England,  and  the  father,  after  incredible 
hardships,  made  his  way  into  La  Vendee, 
and  arrived  in  disguise  at  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  child.  His  house  had  been 
sacked  and  burned,  his  trees  cut  down,  the 
land  belonged  to  others,  and  the  very  vil¬ 
lages  went  by  new  names.  He  also  went 
by  a  new  name,  and  misery  gave  him  a  new 
and  a  care- worm  face. 

He  came  to  the  village  as  a  laborer,  with 
a  spade  on  his  shoulder.  His  child  was  now 
six  years  old,  and  he  soon  recognized  her 
among  her  playmates  by  the  mark  on  her 
wrist.  The  peasant  woman  was  dead,  and 
the  child  had  never  been  told  of  her  paren¬ 
tage.  How  her  father  enticed  her  away  she 
did  not  afterwards  remember ;  but  she  could 

call  a  feeling  of  fear  as  connected  with 


him,  though  she  had  not  hesitated  to  obey 
and  follow  him. 

All  she  could  recollect  of  the  journey  was 
the  exceeding  hunger  that  they  often  suffer¬ 
ed  ;  but  that,  after  a  long  time,  they  were 
on  the  sea,  where  they  might  lie  down,  and 
eat  a  little,  and  rest ;  and  then  she  remem¬ 
bered  being  in  a  great  town,  where  they 
often  walked  out  by  lamplight — where 
they  found  her  mother — and  where  fhe 
people  did  not  understand  what  they  said. 

But,  though  they  never  went  out  till 
nightfall, — the  poor  parents  shunning  day¬ 
light,  dressed,  as  they  were,  in  tatters,  and 
barefooted, — this  little  hungry  child  remem¬ 
bered  London  neither  for  its  riches  nor  its 
greatness ;  she  only  dwelt  on  the  one  fact, 
that  it  was  full  of  bread-shops,  and  that 
people  when  they  passed, put  bread  into  her  , 
hand.  In  after  years,  and  in  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  seated  at  the  door  of  a 
quiet  farm-house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
American  forest,  she  would  often  talk  of  this 
time  of  hunger  and  destitution,  and  call  to 
mind  the  lighted  lamps  shining  on  wet  J| 
pavements,  the  shops  pouring  forth  a  warm 
glow  into  the  streets,  and  the  hurrying  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  would  put  a  penny  into  the 
hand  of  this  beggar  daughter  of  dukes :  but  1 
her  pictures  of  London  were  always  night 
scenes — she  had  never  once  entered  its  streets 
by  day. 

Some  kind  hand  was  held  out  to  help,  and 
the  parents  emigrated  to  America  with  their 
child.  Then,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  was 
over,  they  would  sit  under  the  magnolia- 
tree  by  their  own  door,  and  describe  to  their 
child  the  country  of  her  birth  and  the  man¬ 
ners  ot  the  people  she  belonged  to.  They  [ 
were  contented,  and  even  gay,  though  they  St 
both  worked  with  their  own  hands ;  and, 
as  for  the  child,  the  mark  upon  her  wrist 
wrought  its  effect  throughout  her  life.  The 
parents,  who  had  dared  so  early  to  put  her 
to  pain  for  her  future  good,  were  not  likely 
to  fail  in  any  discipline  that  she  might  need, 
and  having  both  embraced  the  Rrotestant 
religion,  their  teaching  was  enlightened  as  j 
well  as  loving. 

Gay-hearted  people,  they  lived  in  peace,  [ 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  regret  their  lost  pos-  jj 
sessions,  for  they  had  found  the  “pearl  of  : 
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great  price ;”  and  as  for  their  country,  they 
looked  for  a  “better  country,  even  a  heaven¬ 
ly.”  But  the  daughter  was  a  perfectly  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  She  had  all  the  gravity 
and  calm  that  befitted  a  birth  amid  racking 
anxiety  and  const  ant  peril ;  deeply  devout  and 
self-denying,  she  suited  better  with  her 
adopted  country,  and  language,  and  people, 
than  with  her  light-hearted  parents.  And 
when  they  were  dead,  and  she  married  and 
bringing  up  American  children  in  a  homely 
farmhouse,  there  was  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  her  from  the  good  women  among 
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whom  she  dwelt  but  a  more  refined  style  of 
mannei'S,  and — the  mark  on  her  wrist. 

Of  this  mark  on  her  wrist  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  great  use  in  the  management 
of  her  numerous  children.  Sometimes  they 
would  ask  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  long  scar, 
narrow  as  a  thread,  on  the  back  of  her  arm, 
and  whenever  she  turned  back  her  sleeve 
and  indulged  them  with  a  sight  of  it,  she 
would  make  some  reflections  connected  with 
it  that  were  likely  to  impress  the  hearts  of 
her  little  audience.  “Where  should  I  have 
been  now,  children,  if  my  parents  had  not  j 
loved  me  well  enough  to  wound  me?  I 
should  have  been,  perhaps,  a  poor  ignorant 
peasant  woman  to  this  day.  AT>u  see,  they 
did  this  for  my  good,  and  when  I  hurt  you 
it  is  always  for  the  same  cause.” 

When  I  first  knew  this  brave,  good  wo¬ 
man,  she  was  a  widow,  and  her  children 
were  all  grown  up,  and  had,  literally,  left 
her  alone.  It  was  by  her  own  consent,  for 
the  farm  did  not  answer  well,  and  she  had 
encouraged  most  of  her  sons  to  move  west¬ 
ward.  But  soon  after  I  came  to  live  in  her 
house  she  told  me,  with  evident  pleasure, 
that  a  widowed  daughter,  who  had  settled 
in  a  distant  state,  was  coming  home  to  her, 
to  help  her  and  live  with  her.  She  was  to 
bring  her  only  child  with  her.  “And  I  shall 
find  her  presence  a  great  comfort,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  “for  she  and  I  are  very  much  of  a 
mind.” 

'  Though  they  were,  doubtless,  of  a  mind, 
'they  were  remarkably  unlike  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  disposition ;  and  I  soon  noticed, 
jthat  though  the  same  piety  shone  through 
yhe  conversation  of  both,  there  was  a  striking 
difference  in  the  way  it  showed  itself.  The 


mother  was  always  making  the  best  of  ev¬ 
erything;  brave  and  heart-whole,  she  “jus¬ 
tified  the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  and,  in  spite 
of  many  trials  suffered,  she  had  still  elasti¬ 
city  of  mind  enough  to  say,  “I  thank  God  I 
have  had  a  happy  life — and  the  husband 
I  have  lost  lie  will  restore  to  me.”  The 
daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hum¬ 
ble  and  patient,  but  had  nothing  brave 
about  her.  If  she  had  spoken,  her  words 
might  have  been,  “I  believe  God,  that  all 
shall  work  for  good,  and  though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him  ;  but  I  have  had  a 
sorrowful  life,  and  I  shall  never  rise  up  and 
be  cheerful  any  more.” 

Something  of  the  same  gentleness,  humil¬ 
ity,  and  pensiveness  had  descended  to  the 
child.  She  was,  when  I  first  saw  her,  about 
ten  years  of  age,  and  as  it  is  with  her  that 
this  little  sketch  chiefly  concerns  itself,  I 
will  describe  her  appearanee  as  she  looked 
when  first  I  saw  her. 


TIIE  GULF  STREAM. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the 
severest  droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  . 
the  mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows. 
Its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  its  fountain ,  and  its  mouth  is  in 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  so  majestic 
a  flow  of  water.  Its  current  is  more  rap¬ 
id  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  and 
its  volume  more  than  a  thousand  times 
greater,  its  waters,  as  far  c-ut  as  the 
Carolina  coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue. 
They  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  the  line 
of  junction  with  the  common  sea-water 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one-half 
of  the  vessels  may  be  perceived  floating  in 
the  gulf  stream  water,  while  the  other  half 
is  in  the  common  water  of  the  sea,  so  sharp 
is  the  line  and  the  want  of  affinity  between 
these  waters;  and  such,  too,  the  reluctance 
so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the 
gulf  stream  to  mingle  with  the  common 
water  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  another  peculiar  fact.  The  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  coast  of  Norway  are  supplied, 
with  wood  from  the  tropics  by  the  gulf 
stream.  Think  of  the  Arctic  fisherman 
burning  upon  their  hearths  the  palms  of 
Hayti.  the  mahogany  of  Honduras,  and  the 
precious  woods  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco  1 
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THE  NEW  ADVENTURER. 

BY  KEY.  S.  F.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

lj.  Spring-  o’er  the  hills  her  glory  sheds, 

I  j  And  crowns  of  brilliant  verdure  weaves ; 
New  buds, fresh  starting  into  life, 

Find  welcome  ’mid  her  thousand  leaves. 


lie 
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The  million  rain-drops  from  the  sky 
Conspire  to  swell  the  summer  showers  ; 
But  still  new  tributes  from  on  high 
Are  grateful  to  the  drooping  flowers. 


Who  but  admires  the  penciled  dyes, 

When  gorgeous  rainbows  span  the  heaven? 
Each  perfect  streak,  a  promise,  glows, — 

We  fain  would  have  them  more  than  seven. 


Not  all  the  streams,  that  seaward  pour 
Their  tides,  the  ocean’s  depths  can  fill; 

■“The  dark,  unfathomed  caves”  afford 
Space  for  another  current  still. 

tj 

When  Sabbath  chimes  melodious  float 
And  die  upon  the  tranquil  air, 

Thrills  through  the  soul  each  new  sweet  note 
That  calls  us  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

This  new  born  barque,  launched  on  the  tide, 
Like  vessels  on  the  crystal  seas, 

Seeks  room  where  others  gaily  ride, 

Its  sails  await  the  favoring  breeze. 

June  6,  1868. 


HOW  TO  GROW  BEAUTIFUL. 

Persons  may  outgrow  disease,  and  be¬ 
come  healthy  by  proper  attention  to  the 
laws  of  their  physical  constitution.  By 
moderate  and  daily  exercise,  men  may  be¬ 
come  active  and  strong  in  limb  and  mus¬ 
cle.  But  to  grow  beautiful,  how?  Age 
dims  the  luster  of  the  eyes,  and  pales  the 
roses  on  beauty’s  cheeks,  while  crowsfeet, 
and  furrows,  and  wrinkles,  and  lost  teeth, 
and  gray  hair,  and  bald  head,  and  totter¬ 
ing  limbs,  and  limping,  most  sadly  mar  the 
human  form  divine.  But,  dim  as  the  eye 
is,  pallid  and  sunken  as  may  be  the  face  of 
beauty,  and  frail  and  feeble  that  once 
strong,  erect,  and  manly  body,  the  immor¬ 
tal  soul,  just  fledging  its  wings  for  its  home 
in  Heaven,  may  look  out  through  those 
faded  windows  as  beautiful  as  the  dew-drop 
of  a  summer’s  morning,  as  melting  as  the 
tears  that  glisten  in  affection’s  ejm — by 
growing  kindly,  by  cultivating  sympathy 
with  all  human  kind,  by  cherishing  forbear¬ 
ance  toward  the  follies  and  foibles  of  our 
race,  and  feeding,  day  by  clay,  on  that  love 
to  God  and  man  which  lifts  us  from,  the 
brute,  and  makes  us  akin  to  angels. 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINE  LITERATURE. 

The  English  Monthlies  and  Quarterlies 
devoted  to  religion,  politics,  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  and  general  literature,  are 

“Thick  as  Autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
Iu  Vallambrosa.” 

At  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  memo¬ 
ry  can  revert  they  were  quite  numerous : 
and  from  that  time  until  now,  additions  have 
been  made  ad  libitum,  in  order  to  meet  the 
various  demands  of  mind. 

All  shades  of  polities  have  their  exponents 
and  defenders  m  magazine  form,.  Every 
type  of  religion  and  irreligionis  represented 
in  this  field.  All  the  forms  of  literature, 
from  the  most  polite  and  polished,  to  the 
most  gross  and  vulgar,  are  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  to  ennoble  or  debase  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who,  almost  with  bated  breath, 
await  each  fresh  issue  from  the  press. 

Periodical  literature  occupies  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  British  Isles  as  a  forma¬ 
tive  agency.  There  are  thousands  whose 
dependence  is  almost  entirely  on  this  source, 
for  their  knowledge  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  Bound  books  are  beyond  their  reach ; 
but  they  can  spare  a  few  coppers  now  and 
then  from  the  pittance  which  they  earn  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  in  order  to  get  their 
favorite  magazine.  It  is  a  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral  impression  among  us  that  a  taste  for 
reading  is  not  common  to  the  mass  of  the 
English  people.  This  however  is  a  mistake, 
as  the  unnumbered  publications  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  testify. — 
The  man  who  does  rM  read  in  this  day,  is 
as  great  an  anomaly  as  the  man  who  did, 
three  or  four  generations  ago.  Much,  very 
much  of  England’s  magazine  literature  is  de¬ 
basing  in  its  tendency, — enervating  in  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of-  its  readers,  and 
sadly  detrimental  to  sound  morality. 

From  the  English  presses,  a  continuous 
stream  of  grossly  immoral  matter  gushes 
forth  to  blight  and  ruin  its  thousands.  The 
sly  insinuations,  the  vulgarities  and  obscen¬ 
ities  of  low  French  literature,  dressed  in  an 
English  garb,  find  their  way  to  the  homes  of 
all  classes  and  ages,  and  exert  an  influence 
sadly  deleterious  to  moral  progress.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  inseparable  evil  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  abstract  blessing  of  having  a 
cheap  literature.  Good  and  evil  frequently 
work  with  the  same  instrumentalities  and 
through  the  same  agencies.  With  all  the  evils 
however  which  result  from  the  cheapness  of 
publications,  we  claim  that  the  good  result¬ 
ing  from  the  same  source  preponderates, — 
ami  that  Truth,  which  is  the  most  persistent 
of  all  principles,  will  eventually  win  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  press. 
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We  must  not  underrate  the  influence  of 
popular  literature  in  the  elevation  of  the 
English  people  from  that  state  of  almost  bru¬ 
tal  ignorance  in  which  their  forefathers 
dwelt,  to  a  state  of  high  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Far  more  is  clue  to  this  agen¬ 
cy  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  than  to 
the  English  common  schools.  What  would 
not  thousands  of  our  ancestors  have  given  for 
the  infinitely  superior  advantages  of  our  age? 
To  them  the  sources  of  knowledge  were 
choked  up,  or  locked  up, or  hidden  from  their 
research.  Literature  was  then  confined  to  the 
rich  few,  wrho  quaffed  their  nectar  apart  in 
sublime  abstraction  from  the  multitude.— 
Now,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  olden 
times,  books  had  but  little  value,  because 
they  had  but  little  presence.  Physical  force 
and  a  rough  natural  conscience  were  the 
only  social  arbiters.  Now,  physical  force 
has  to  a  great  degree' been  ejected  from  its 
high  seat  of  supremacy.  The  wise  head 
has  mastered  the  strong  arm,  and  “the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

Who  can  estimate  the  value,  for  instance, 
of  the  “Edinburgh  Journal”  as  an  elevating 
and  refining  agency.  The  fifty  thousand 
families  into  which  it  entered  immediately 
on  its  appearance,  thirty-six  years  ago ,  must 
have  found  it  an  invaluable  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Or  who  can  compute  the  worth  of 
“Information  for  the  People,”  the  average 
sale  of  which  was  over  100.000  copies.— 
England  owes  more  to  William  and  Robert 
Chambers  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  el¬ 
evation  of  the  mass  of  its  people  than  to  its 
whole  system  of  common  school  education. 

There  are  not  maru-  English  Magazines 
which  are  even  generMly  known  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  and  but  very  few,  if  any,  widely  cir¬ 
culated.  This  is  owing  to  the  vast  abun¬ 
dance  of  literature  of  this  class  which  is 
produced  at  home.  But  it  would  be  well  if 
our  people  would  cultivate  a  closer  acquain¬ 
tance  with  some  of  the  first  class  magazines 
which  our  cousins  get  up.  Not  that  they 
are  better  than  our  own,  but  because  they  are 
different.  The  English  reviews  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  every  man  of  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits.  They  stimulate  thought,  re¬ 
fine  judgment  and  quicken  perception.  For 
literary  acumen  and  refinement  of  taste 
some  of  them  are  unsurpassed. 

‘  ‘Blackwood’s  Magazine”  is  also  in  some 
respects  a  valuable  publication.  It  has  a 
great  history,  but  alas,  not  always  good. — 
A  galaxy  of  imperishable  names  has  given 
it  renown  in  the  past,  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  authors  are  contributors  to 
it  now.  Many  others  there  are  of  lesser 
pretensions,  which  are  entitled  to  respect. 
Among  these  maybe  mentioned  the  “Lon¬ 
don  Society,”  a  magazine  of  recent  origin. 


This  monthly,  while  partly  assuming  th 
province  of  critical  reviews,  is  mainly  devc 
ed  to  a  lighter  and  more  amusing  class  c 
literature.  It  occupies  in  England,  a  posi 
tion  similar  to  that  which  the  Galaxy  doe 
America.  Another  monthly  of  decide 
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literary  merit,  and  one  that  ranks  high  in  th 
estimation  of  English  readers, is  “The  Corn 
iiill  Magazine.”  The  first  number  ap 
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peared  in  I860  under  the  editorial  charge  cLa 
Thackeray,  and  attained  in  a  very  short  pejctat 
riod,  a  circulation  of  nearly  100,000  copies  |fc 
It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interest 
ing  of  the  large  class  to  which  it  belongs 
May  its  namesake  on  this  side  the  Atlanti 
be  equally  prosperous  in  the  very  importan 
sphere  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy. 

In  the  production  of  a  popular  style  o 
Religious  monthlies,  our  English  brethrei 
are  in  advance  of  us.  There  are  doubtles; 
in  this  country,  religious  periodicals,  whiel 
for  profoundness  of  thought,  philosophical 
acumen  and  nice  theological  distinctions 
are  unsurpassed,  yea  unequaled,  by  an;; 
which  the  English  produce.  But  in  tin 
plainer,  simpler,  and  more  popular  style  o: 
religious  literature,  our  transatlantic  neigh¬ 
bors  bear  away  the  palm.  The  Christiar 
press  of  England  is  an  honor  to  the  heads 
and  the  hearts  of  its  people.  Many  of  its 
productions  find  their  way  to  our  shores, 
and  are  as  highly  appreciated  among  us  as 
they  possibly  can  be  in  England.  “Good 
AVords”  and  “Sunday  Magazine”  are  fast 
getting  to  be  quite  familiar  to  us.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  edited  by  Hr.  Guthrie,  lias  no  compeei 
anywhere.  In  addition  to  the  man  of  glow¬ 
ing  thoughts  who  edits  it,  a  corps  of  writers 
unsurpassed  for  piety,  pith,  and  point,  con¬ 
tribute  to  it  regularly. 

A  Ye  are  anxious  to  see  it  equaled  in  our 
own  land.  As  a  mere  speculative  enterprise 
we  are  confident  that  it  would  pay. 
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Whit  if  there  should  be  a  resurrection  of 
that  which  lws  been  buried  in  looking- 
glasses  ?  Little  children’s  faces,  anxious 
mothers,  budding  girls  beginning  to  sus¬ 
pect  their  own  beauty,  vain,  and  giggling 
looks,  grave  and  sad  looks  of  those  who 
bate  to  grow  old,  vexed  looks  of  those  who 
have  cut  themselves  in  shaving,  timid  and 
anxious  looks  of  those  who  have  been  sick, 
double  images  of  lovers  glancing  upon  the 
sweet  picture  of  their  embrace,  prim  and 
prig-pedants  touching  up  their  gray  whis¬ 
kers  and  covering  their  baldness  with  the 
few  stray  locks  yet  left,  simple  and  wonder¬ 
ing  looks  of  curly  and  woolly  Phillis,  whose 
honest,  homely  face  is  just  as  dear  to  her  as 
if  it  were  Cleopatra’s. 
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o  The  religious  press  is  but  the  pulpit  abroad. 
LA  preaching  Friar,’  says  Carlyle,  “settles 
f  imself  in  every  village  and  builds  a  pulpit 
*  rhich  he  calls  a  newspaper.  Therefrom  he 
breaches  what  most  momentous  doctrine  is 
'In  him,  for  man’s  salvation.” 

(The  complaints  that  one  made  against  the 
reaching  in  church,  that  the  hearer  “had  no 
hanceto  answer  back,”  does  not  hold  against 
:  his  pulpit.  There  is  no  lack  of  answering 
: ' ack  here.  Xever  since  the  world  began  have 
eligious  opinions  had  such  opportunity  for 
everberation.  Drop  a  heresy  from  this  pul- 
>it,  and  see  if  there  is  not  an  echo.  Arraign 
rour  neighbor’s  theology  and  see  if  there  is 
lot  some  answering  back.  Arouse  these 
irgans  of  the  churches  on  some  question  of 
jommon  interest  and  see  if  there  is  not  mu¬ 
sic. 

But  we  little  apprehend  the  value  of  re- 
igious  journals  after  all  as  a  circulating  me- 
lium  of  religious  thought.  A  good  senti¬ 
ment,  a  cheering  item  of  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
the  record  of  a  revival  or  a  reform,  is  taken 
up  and  carried  through  them  all,  each  taking 
from  it  its  dole  of  blessingfor  its  readers, 
and  allowing  it  to  pass  on  unimpaired. — 
Thought  thus  becomes,  as  it  could  not  oth- 
ierwise  become,  a  common  commodity ;  the 
joy  of  one  pail  of  Christ’s  church  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  all  its  parts. 

Like  secular  journals  they  are  not  always 
above  the  vice  of  exaggeration ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  owe  them  a  vast  debt  for  their 
service  in  preventing  exaggeration.  In  the 
constant  attrition  of  controversy  and  argu¬ 
ment  which  they  maintain,  a  “big  lie”  is  sure 
to  be  crushed  out,  and  an  extravagance  to  be 
toned  down  to  honest  proportions.  Cynics 
and  fault-finders  hear  in  their  earnest  and 
sometimes  impetuous  discussions,  only  the 
noisy  clatter  of  so  many  sectarian  mills. — 
But  all  this  is  necessary  to  feed  the  people. 
Many  a  truth  is  thus  ground  and  made  di¬ 
gestible,  which  would  otherwise  remain  in 
the  kernel  useless  and  unappropriated. 

One  sometimes  wonders  what  so  many  of 
them  can  find  to  advocate  and  defend ;  what 
distinctive  shade  in  the  many  colored  tex¬ 
ture  of  religious  faith  they  can  find  to  fight 
for.  But  practically  there  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty.  Who  ever  saw  two  religious 
newspapers  so  precisely  alike  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  advocated,  that  they  could 
not  almost  every  week  join  issue  on  some 
question  of  faith  or  politics. 

Of  the  host  of  them  that  pass  in  review 
before  us  every  week,  each  seems  to  have 
a  distinct  and  unmistakable  individuality. 
There  is  usually  one  prominent  feature  at 


least,  that  marks  them  most  decisively.  Let 
us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones. 

Here  is  the  “ Liberal  Christian ”  full  of 
pungent  thrusts  at  the  religious  narrowness 
of  the  day,  consistent  with  itself  in  being 
as  liberal  in  parting  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  itself  as  it  asks  others  to  be ; 
bigoted  only  in  a  single  article  of  its  creed, 
that  of  liberalism ,  but  holding  to  that  with 
a  sectarian  tenacity  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  most  rigid  orthodoxy.  It  is  never  guilty 
of  dullness.  It  never  annoys  us  by  its 
dogmatism,  or  bewilders  us  with  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  theology.  And  we  think  that 
we  might  give  in  our  adherence  to  its  senti¬ 
ments  without  ever  being  oppressed  with 
the  uncomfortable  sensation  that  we  were 
walking  in  the  “ straight  and  narrow  way.” 

The  “Methodist”  is  a  most  excellent  Jour¬ 
nal,  ably  conducted  and  having  the 
elements  of  a  truly'  religious  paper.  It 
always  warms  our  hearts  with  some  fresh 
and  glowing  paragraph,  or  quickens  our 
missionary  zeal  with  some  clear  rallying  cry 
to  labor.  Of  course  we  notice  in  it  an  oc¬ 
casional  expression  of  regard  for  John  Wes¬ 
ley  ;•  but  still  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  so 
set  that  like  the  “Professor”  in  “Where's 
the  City,”  it  would  deny  that  the  world  was 
made  in  six  days,  ‘ ‘because  forsooth  it  would 
have  taken  longer  than  that  to  have  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  plan  and  power  ot  Methodism.” 

The  Independent  strikes  us  as  being  on 
the  whole  the  best  exponent  of  religious 
catholicity  that  we  know  of.  It  alone, 
among  the  strenuous  advocates  of  unsecta- 
rianism,  has  the  fairness  to  make  concessions 
as  well  as  to  demand  them .  Speaking  large¬ 
ly  in  the  interest  of  Puritan  Congregation¬ 
alism,  it  believes  implicitly  in  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  evidently  thinks  that  that  rock 
does  not  constitute  the  entire  underpinning 
of  the  church.  Its  editorial  quill  is  sharp, 
but  pointed  at  both  ends.  If  it  punctures 
the  Baptist  sorely  for  refusing  to  commune 
with  the  Pedobaptist,  it  does  not  forget  to 
prick  the  Pedobaptist  with  equal  s’everity 
for  his  refusal  to  baptize  with  the  Baptist ; 
and  it  takes  a  complacent  delight  in  inviting 
!  its  Congregational  readers  to  the  Plymouth 
church,  that  they  may  see  one  consistent 
Pedobaptist  who  has  placed  'the  baptistry 
and  the  font  side  by  side.  Ho  paper  makes 
more  telling  hits  at  High  Churchism,  and 
none,  we  venture  to  say,  adopts  a  lower 
churchism  for  its  own  platform. 

What  journal  can  match  it  for  trenchant 
leaders  on  the  times,  for  pungent  peneilings 
.of  current  events,  for  scathing  exposures  of 
social  and  moral  wrongs.  It  is  kind  how¬ 
ever  to  everybody,  but  to  those  three  crazy 
|  old  fellows  who  are  forever  trying  to  domi- 
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nate  in  politics,  in  religion  and  in  social  life, 
viz  :  Democracy,  Hypocrisy  and  Aristocra¬ 
cy.  On  these  .it  lias  no  mercy. 

How  completely  opposite  in  every  re¬ 
spect  is  the  Observer.  Rigid,  conservative 
and  cautious,  profoundly  religious  in  its 
tone,  it  always  rejoices  us  by  its  devotion 
to  the  grand  old  doctrines  of  our  common 
Christianity  .  Ho  family  can  receive  its  week¬ 
ly  visits  without  being  made  better  by  them, 
and  no  intelligent  believer  in  the  gospel 
can  read  its  successive  numbers  without  be¬ 
ing  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  in  the 
“drift  period  of  theology”  through  which 
we  are  now  passing, there  are  some  points  of 
Christendom  which  remain  unmoved. 

The  Examiner  &  Chronicle , — who  ever 
read  a  single  number  of  it  without  finding 
that  Dr.  Bright  is  a  Baptist,  and  that  he  holds 
his  paper  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sybilline 
leaves  on  which  the  oracles  of  that  great  de¬ 
nomination  are  written  and  scattered  abroad? 
With  a  keen  scent  for  heresy  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  that  he  does  not  always 
range  abroad  upon  his  neighbors’  domains 
to  find  it,  but,  remembering  that  vigilance  as 
well  as  charity  “begins  at  home,”  suffers  no 
doctrinal  looseness  in  his  own  sect  to  go  un¬ 
rebuked.  He  certainly  understands  the  art 
of  making  a  good  paper,  thoroughly  alive 
and  never  lagging  behind  public  sentiment 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Churchman  amid  many  afflictions  and 
family  jai's,  maintains  a  calm  medieval  re¬ 
pose,  rejoicing  always  in  an  undimmed  vis- 
sion  of  the  long  “succession,”  toler-ant  of 
everything  but  progress  and  innovation  and 
evidently  adopting  for  its  church  the  rule, 
“as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  now  is  and  ever 
shall  be.” 

We  know  of  no  more  entertaining  weekly 
than  the  “Church  Union”  which  comes,  from 
41  Park  Row,  New  York.  It  has  on  hand 
the  no  slight  task  of  sewing  up  the  breach¬ 
es  in  the  garment  of  the  church’s  unity,  now 
so  sadly  torn  and  rent  in  pieces  by  sectari¬ 
anism.  One  cannot  read  this  paper  without 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  sewing  up  is  a  hardly  less  painful  matter 
than  the  original  rending  asunder  must 
have  been.  Those  pai'ts  of  the  church  es¬ 
pecially,  which  happen  to  lie  nearest  the 
proposed  points  of  junction,  find  the  basting 
process  anything  but  pleasant. 

The  first  two  seams  it  proposes  are 
“Free  Communion”  and  a  “Free  Pulpit.”  If 
the  Baptist  and  the  Episcopal  poi'tions  of  the 
church,  which  lie  adjacent  to  these  parts, 
suffer  from  some  sharp  thrusts,  they  must 
remember  that  this  puncturing  process  is 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  putting  in  the 
thread  of  union,  and  if  they  will  be  patient 


we  can  promise  them  one  of  the  grande.1  ' 
pieces  of  ecclesiastical  tailoring  the  worlj.jj, 
has  ever  seen.  In  fact  its  plan  of  unio 
seems  to  be  entirely  through  counter  irrits  jjj' 
tibn.  We  wish  it  success,  advising  it  to  sc  ^ 
cure  a  lease  of  its  office  up  to  the  millennium  ^ 

From  our  own  city,  the  Watchman  andRt  ^ 
flcctor  comes  to  us,  a  most  successful  rel,  I 
gious  journal,  combining  many  'and  rare  ext 
cellencies.  It  neither  too  impulsively  outU 
strips  public  opinion  nor  lazily  lags  bellin'  j» 
it.  It  has  enlarged  its  size,  without  per uj 
ceptihly  making  broad  the  phylacteries  of  it 
sectarianism.  While  strongly  denomina  „ 
tional  it  seems  to  be  much  liked  by  all  de« 
nominations,  and  unquestionably  wields  ;  ^ 
strong  and  most  salutary  influence. 

Our  neighbor  the  Congregationalisl  &  Re  (j 
corder  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  oi  Si 
the  uncertain  results  of  compounding.  Twc  s 
most  valuable  papers  enter  into  its  presem  s 
composition,  but  in  the  result  we  find  some-  .( 
howvastly  fnore  of  Congregationalistthan  oi  ft 
Recorder.  The  old  theology  of  the  latter, E 
instead  of  impregnating  the  former  with  its  c 
strong  sa'ine  qualities  seeras  to  have  been, s' 
precipitated  in  the  mixture, so  that  we  fail  to 
detect  any  very  distinctive  taste  of  it.  Con¬ 
fessing  to  a  strong  liking  for  the  flavor  of  this 
theology,  we  do  hope  that  it  may  reappear 
in  due  time.  Meanwhile  we  shall  enjoy  the 
paper  for  its  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
never  accuse  it  of  dullness  or  complain  of  a 
want  of  pungency  in  its  controversial  para-  1 
graphs.  * 

The  Christian  Witness  is  made  up  of- late 
so  largely  of  quotations,  that  we  fail  to  aj>- 
prehend  its  distinctive  spirit.  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  a  recent  article  on  “Quotation  and  Origi¬ 
nality,”  speaking  of  the  instinct  of  suction 
which  displays  itself  in  the  animal  kingdom 
so  universally,  says,  “if  we  go  into  a  library 
or  newsroom  we  see  the  Same  function  on  a 
higher  plane,  performed  with  like  ardor,.! 
with  equal  impatience  of  interruption,  indica¬ 
ting  the  sweetness  of  the  act”  In  the'  editor’s  i 
office  this  occupation  often  reaches  its  per¬ 
fection.  In  this  one  there  is  evidence  of  great 
fidelity  in  this  one  direction.  It  has  an  admi¬ 
rable  faculty  of  drawing  up  whatever  is  go-  ! 
ing  in  the  church  and  distilling  it  into  edito¬ 
rial  honey.  Less  original  than  many  religious  I 
journals  it  always  interests  us  by  its  digests  I 
of  church  intelligence. 

Zion's  Herald  always  has  some  glorious  t 
things  to  tell  us  of  Zion,  and  by  its  thorough¬ 
ly  evangelical  tone  contradicts  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  a  contemporary,  that  it  is  “the  most 
orthodox  Unitarian  paper”  in  circulation. 

The  Christian  Register  by  its  earnest  war 
on  orthodoxy,  merits  the  name  which  Dr. 
Bartol  jocosely  tells  us  it  lately  got  in  the 
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itli  of  a  newsboy,  viz  :  the  Christian  Ee- 
r. 

,  he  Christian  Era  manifests  a  holy  hold¬ 
's  against  heresyand  does  valiantly  for  the 
h.  Its  editorials  are  not  so  mild  and  coll¬ 
iding  as  to  usher  in  the  “Era  of  good 
mg”  just  yet.  But  it  is  doubtless  help- 
ris  onto  a  right  understanding  of  the 
h.  It  is  honest,  open,  and  outspoken. 

'he  Trumpet  gives  a  certain  sound  of 
ace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.” 

11  'he  Morning  Star  rises  weekly  in  Dover, 
rH„  and  shines  with  no  pale  radiance. — 
spirit  is  excellent,  full  of  the  gospel  of 
h  c-e  and  of  warm  evangelistic  sentiments. 
'  'he  Advance,  of  Chicago, follows  nobly  in 
lead  of  the  “star  of  empire,”  as  it  takes 
westward  way.  In  progressive  ideas  it 
tainly  outstrips  its  eastern  contempora- 
Witb  such  defenders  of  the  faith  as 
T0>,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  not  a  little  Will 
115  said  for  a  long  time  to  come,  on  religious 
•  trines,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barton’s 
y  oracular  assertion  in  the  Atlantic,  that 
st  people  have  ceased  to  know  anything 
care  anything  for  such  “theological  nice 
a  i  ’as  justification  by  faith  and  the  like. 
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BY  THF.  DEAN  OF  CHESTEK. 


‘Xo  leisure” — a  brief,  but  very  true,  de- 
iption  of  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  most 
e  us.  Is  it  not  a  constant  complaint  with 
that  we  are  hindered  at  every  turn,  by 
nt  of  time,  either  from  beginning  what 
wish  to  do,  or  from  doing  well  what  we 
:ually  attempt?  Our  occupations  are  very 
ferent  from  one  another.  In  some  cases 
sy  may  be  trivial.  But  our  day  is  filled ; 
that  we  find  “no  leisure.”  Various  ob¬ 
its  may  present  themselves  which  are 
me  or  less  desirable,  advantageous  to  our- 
Ives,  or  useful  to  others,  We  may  be  very 
lling,  even  anxious,  to  undertake  these 
ings,  from  selfish  motives  or  unselfish. — 
rt  the  answer  we  are  obliged  to  make  is 
at  we  have  no  time. 

This  being  the  case  with  regard  to  our 
aployments  in  general,  it  is  certain  that 
r  religious  life  must  be  exposed  to  the 
me  pressure.  There  is  much  reason  to 
ar  lest  our  efforts  after  calm  and  serious 
ought,  our  seasons  of  self-examination  and 
ayer,  should  suffer  frequently  and  greatly 
om  this  dangerous  limitation. 

W  e  can  hardly,  then,  be  better  employed 
an  by  considering,  now  on  Sunday,  how 
e  ourselves  are  affected  religiously  by  this 
covalent  temptation  and  difficulty.  Many 


subjects,  doubtless,  would  be  more  attract¬ 
ive  and  exciting.  The  controversies  of  the 
day  supply  abundant  resources  for  dis¬ 
cussions  not  by  any  means  unimportant.— 
Doctrinal,  Biblical,  social,  ecclesiastical 
questions,  in  every  variety,  are  just  now 
warmly  debated  by  eager  combatants.  Xev- 
er  was  there  so  great  a  wealth  of  material 
reacly7'  for  any  one,  who  might  wish  to  make 
a  sermon  either  interesting  for  the  moment, 
or  subservient  to  the  cause  of  a  party.  But 
the  purpose  of  a  sermon  ought,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  the  doing  of  some  real  good  to 
the  souls  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  Xow 
with  regard  to  all  these  matters  of  debate, 
we. may  take  the  right  side  or  the  wrong 
side ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  there  is  a  serious 
personal  question  which  lies,  for  each  one 
of  us,  deep  within  and  below  all  this  public 
discussion.  The  very  interest  and  anima¬ 
tion  of  what  is  conspicuous  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  hide  from  us  what  we  really  are. — 
There" are  “many  coming  and  going;  ”  and 
it  is  most  essential  to  our  spiritual  welfare, 
that  we  ourselves  should  “come  apart”  some¬ 
times  “into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile.” 

And  if  this  is  true  even  of  those  who  care 
warmly  and  honestly  for  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  still  more  obviously  true  of  those 
who  are  living  a  very  busy  or  a  very  exci¬ 
ting  life  with  hardly  any  reference  to  relig¬ 
ion  at  all.  Xotliing  is  more  likely  to  act 
forcibly  on  the  conscience,  in  such  a  case, 
than  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  time. 
If  there  is  “no  leisure”-  to  pray,  there  clear¬ 
ly  must  be  something  wrong.  Let  us  briefly, 
then,. see  how  this  matter  stands  with  re¬ 
gard  to  different  sections  of  society  and  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  in  life. 

1.  There  is,  first,  a  very  large  class 
whose  life  is  chiefly  occupied  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  Hardly  any  persons  have  a  scantier 
amount  of  “leisure”  than  those  who  spend 
their  time  in  laborious  idleness.  And  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  conscience  might  surely  be 
made  from  their  own  sense  of  this  want  of 
leisure.  They  know  that  serious  thought  is 
desirable.  They  know  that  religion  cannot 
be  without  prayer.  But  for  these  things 
they  have  no  time.  The  obvious  conclusion 
is,  "that  the  first  step  towards  a  better  life 
must  be  to  make  time  for  thought  and  prayer. 
Llere,  in  fact,  is  the  critical  and  decisive 
point  of  their  spiritual  existence.  This  is 
the  very  pivot  in  the  present,  upon  which 
all  the  future  hinges  and  turns. 

Discussions  on  this  or  that  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment — on  the  degree  in  which  men  and  wro- 
men  ought  to  yield  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion 
— on  the  exact  line  which  separates  what  is 
harmless  and  blameless  from  what  is  excess¬ 
ive  and  wrong — such  discussions  are  not  at 
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all  certain  to  lead  to  any  useful  results.  It 
is  easy  to  say  strong  things  concerning  the 
feverish  excitement,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
mind,  the  weariness  of  body,  the  impairing 
of  health,  connected  with  a  London  season. 
The  conscience  may  be  made  restless  for 
the  moment ;  but  serious  thoughts  are  soon 
carried  away  in  the  eddy  of  society.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  one  will  gravely  maintain  that 
amusement  ought  to  be  made  the  business 
of  life.  But,  unless  a  deliberate  effort  is 
made  to  secure  some  calm  reflection,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  where  we  are  to  stop ;  and 
a  thousand  excuses  are  always  ready  when 
we  do  not  like  to  think,  and  superficial  dis¬ 
tinctions  can  always  be  drawn  between  pur 
own  case  and  the  case  of  others. 

A  great  point  is  gained  with  those  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  so  great  temptation — in 
fact  everything  is  gained — if  they  can  be 
induced  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the 
time  ’which  is  inevitably  passing  from 
them,  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  make  sure 
of  some  part  of  this  time  for  solitude,  for  si¬ 
lent  thought,  for  self-examination  and  prayer. 
As  to  the  mere  alternation  of  public  religious 
observances  with  public  amusement — how¬ 
ever  good  those  observances  may  be  in 
themselves — this  will  not  at  all  meet  the 
case.  It  is  when  you  are  absolutely  alone — 
alone  with  God — it  is  then  that  you  begin  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are — then  that  you 
begin  to  gain  some  calm  and  steady  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  course  of  life  which 
ought  to  be  followed — then  that  resolutions, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  grow  strong,  and  that 
you  begin  to  throw  off  something  of  that 
fear  of  the  world  which  has  made  you  weak. 
Do  not  repel  this  invitation  from  our  Saviour 
to  solitude  and  quiet  thought.  lie  says  to 
you  now,  as  Lie  said  to  others  of  old — and  it 
is  in  no  harsh  tone  that  He  speaks,  but  in  a 
way  most  considerate  and  tender: — Come 
and  “rest  awhile.”  This  “coming  and  go¬ 
ing”  of  many  people  will  do  you  no  good. 
This  unrest  is  exhaustion  to  the  soul. 

2.  And  if  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
amusement  “this  coming  and  going”  of 
“many”  is  incessant  and  full  of  peril  to  the 
soul,  there  are  other  parts  of  this  great  city 
where,  in  another  sense,  the  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  of  “many”  is  quite  as  unceasing,  and 
not  without  very  serious  perils  of  its  own.  I 
allude  now  to  the  world  of  business. 

This  side  of  life  demands  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  now,  from  all  who  desire  to  view  things 
with  a  Christian  eye.  It  is  most  evident 
that  what  we  call  business  is  rising  in  rela¬ 
tive  importance.  Commerce  and  manufact¬ 
ures  are  now  acquiring  some  of  the  prestige 
which  used  to  belong  to  the  land.  Political 
power,  if  not  precisely  passing  into  new 
hands,  is  beginning  to  be  distributed  in 
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new  proportions.  The  Roman  patri 
who  despised  trade,  and  the  Greek 
lived  by  trade,  is  not  at  present  our  typ 
the  best  citizen.  The  merchant-service,  fo 
warehouse,  the  counting-house,  are  so  h whi 
thing  more  than  they  used  to  be.  And  tl  msy  li 
are  reasons  for  this.  The  magnitude  ol  mb 
mercantile  operations  itself  tends  to  i  ne- 
them  dignity.  Their  complexity  requ  et® 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mind.  iotir 
But,  with  this  progressive  change,  it  is  Ititdl 
ident  too  that  business  tends  to  become  n  ce." 
subdivided,  and  at  the  same  time  more  r you 
tangled,  more  precarious,  more  eager,  m  our 
restless.  The  whole  of  this  range  of  hur  latte 
work  bristles  with  moral  difficulties.  J path 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  its  engross  its !« 
nature.  The  mere  interest  of  mercain  kill 
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pursuits  is  very  apt  to  absorb  the  wl: 
man.  But  work  for  work’s  sake  is  not  a  t 
Christian  standard  of  life.  How  evidei  t," 
it  is  that  a  deep)  necessity  of  human  nat 
is  recognized  in  that  old  commandmt 
“Six  days  shalt  thou  labour — -one  day  si 
thou  rest.”  “The  world”  is  indeed,  as  < 
poet  says,  “too  much  with  us”  if  Ave  sec; 
“no  leisure.”  The  soul  must  suffer,  thor|eio 
Ave  may  be  too  busy  to  find  it  out.  “G 
ting  and  spending,”  though  Ave  may  hay 
great  place  in  the  estimate  of  other  m< 
secretly  and  Avithin  “Ave  layAvaste  our  po lioa 
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And  still  this  is  not  by  any  means  1  vie 
worst  of  the  case.  The  love  of  accumu  bjei 
ting  grows  with  the  habit,  and  too  often,  oil 
wealth  increases,  the  reluctance  to  be  chi  coi 
itable  and  generous  increases.  Above  a  em 
there  is  the  gambling-spirit,  with  all  its  m  iat 
chievous  consequences — the  eager  elute  » 
ing  at  possibilities,  the  studious  keeping  Fi: 
of  false  appearances,  the  selfish  indifferen  st 
as  to  hoAv  much  others  may  suffer  if  only  a  « 
ourselves  are  safe  in  the  end ;  to  say  not  tl 
ing  of  the  loAver  and  more  vulgar  forms  uj 
dishonesty — the  false  weights  and  measure  ,*i 
and  the  advertisements  whieh  even  Avlii  ( 
they  deceive,  are  transparently  lies.  It  ® 
not  pfleasant  to  be  obliged  to  confess  the:  e 
things.  But  even  those  who  are  very  impe  |  rs 
fectly  informed  on  such  subjects  are  Avejn 
aware  that  the  moral  repmtation  of  Britis  « 
trade  is  not  what  it  was  twenty-five  yeai  ) 
ago.  | 

Noav  in  this  state  of  things  it  is.  very  cleg 
that  there  must  be  great  temptation  t 
those  men  Avhose  moral  principfle  is  nc 
fixed,  and  sometimes  great  perplexity  toe 
to  those  avIio  do  Ayish  to  follow  carefully  th 
line  of  rectitude.  IIoav  far  it  is  right  b>  g 
in  degree  of  speculation — Iioav  far  it  is  righ 
to  risk  when  the  interests  of  others  are  in 
volved — what  amount  of  A’arnish  it  is  righ 
to  spread  over  the  character  and  credit  o 
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e  whom  we  know  to  be  in  an  unsafe  po-  j 
n — it  may  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to 
'  '.ounce  too  confidently  in  detail  on  such 
fleets  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  wiser  to  go 
at  once  to  the  deep,  fundamental 
h  which  underlies  all  these  experiences 

■  iusy  life,  namely,  that  where  there  is  “no 

■  are”  there  will  be  the  liability  to  covet- 
4iess  or  dishonesty.  Take  time  to  think, 

.1 ;  time  to  pray,  is  the  word  of  our  blessed 

iour  to  every  busy  man.  Leave  the 
titudes  behind.  “Come  into  a  desert 
i  :e.”  Consider  what  you  are  doing,  and 
j  you  are  doing  it.  So  will  the  balance  j 
a  our  mind  be  safely  maintained  in  this 
m  :ating  day.  So  you  will  see  more  clearly 
path  which  you  ought  to  follow,  and  the 
its  beyond  which  you  ought  not  to  pass. 

O'  will  you  be  withheld  from  doing  harm  to 
h  ers,  and  acquire  something  of  that  “god- 
0  iss  with  contentment,  which  is  great 
•on.” 

it .  From  the  world  of  business  it  seems 
•  irst  sight  that  we  rise  into  a  higher  sphere 
■  en  we  pass  into  the  world  of  politics. 

:  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  always 
case.  Xo  one  questions  the  noble  ehar- 
e  ;r  of  a  struggle  where  the  public  good  is 
•'•take,  or  the  greatness  of  the  issues  that 
f  iend  on  right  legislation.  But  when  our 
o  lights  turn  to  the  separate  spiritual  con¬ 
i'  on  of  the  men,  one  by  one,  who  are  en- 
*ed  in  such  conflicts — and  this  is  the  point 
t  riew  from  which  such  subjects,  and  all 
-i  jjects,  must  be  contemplated  here  in  this 
.t>rt  interval  of  sacred  time — then,  just  as 
1;  considering  other  sections  of  human  ex- 
a  nice,  very  grave  and  anxious  misgivings, 
a  latever  our  own  political  opinions  maybe, 

'  mediately  arise. 

::  First  of  all  there  is,  what  was  spoken  of 
:  ;t  now  in  regard  to  business,  the  absorb- 
i  X  and  engrossing  nature  of  such  pursuits, 

:  those  who  ready  give  their  minds  to  them. 

•  id  many  things  combine  to  make  the  de- 
J  tion  to  political  life  peculiarly  strong — 
ch,  for  instance,  as  the  charm  of  being 
nnec-ted  with  a  winning  cause,  or  perhaps, 
e  still  greater  charm  of  endeavoring  to 
ercome  an  obstinate  and  organized  resist- 
ce ;  and,  again,  the  enthusiasm  caught 
om  numbers  acting  together,  the  love  of 
>pular  applause,  and  the  consciousness  of 
erting  power  over  other  minds.  All  this 
rgregate  of  exciting  influences,  in  none  of 
tuck  is  there  anything  very  obviously  to 
ame,  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  throw 
to  the  shade  the  need  of  rest,  and  of  silent 
ought  for  the  individual  soul.  So  “many” 
•e  “coming  and  going,”  especially  in  peri¬ 
ls  of  political  crisis,  that  “leisure”  must 
both  peculiarly  needful,  and  peculiarly 
ifficult  to  secure;  and  yet  without  “leis¬ 


ure”  the  soul  can  neither  be  healthy  nor  safe. 
To  a  thoughtful  Christian  hardly  any  event 
is  so  startling  and  solemn  as  the  death  of  an 
eminent  statesman.  All  that  laborious  ex¬ 
ercise  of  thought  is  now  over — that  light, 
which  was  so  clear  and  was  seen  so  far,  is 
put  out.  And  then  comes  the  question, 
which  we  have  no  authority  to  answer,  but 
which  is  greater  than  all  other  questions : 
What  was  he  really  during  his  life,  what 
was  he  in  death,  and  therefore  what  is  he 
now,  before  God  and  in  regard  to  Christ  ? 

But  we  may  not  stop  at  this  point  in  our 
estimate  of  the  religious  dangers  of  an  eager 
political  career.  There  is  no  need  to  allude 
here  to  those  low  coarse  forms  of  vice  and 
fraud  which  are  too  often  seen  in  election¬ 
eering  contests,  and  which  are  excused,  and 
even  encouraged,  by  those  who  know  bet¬ 
ter.  When  we  come  into  the  higher  re¬ 
gions  of  party-organization  and  public  de¬ 
bate,  how  much  there  evidently  is  of  unfair¬ 
ness  on  all  sides — what  readiness  to  excite 
passion,  to  do  whatever  is  likely  to  lead  to 
success,  to  use  against  opponents  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  equally  conclusive  against 
ourselves  !  What  risk  there  must  be  that 
moral  distinctions  should  be  very  much  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  heat  of  party  strife ;  and  what 
difficulty  often  to  a  really  conscientious 
mind!  What  a  question,  for  instance,  is 
this :  How  far  is  it  right  to  enter  into  inti¬ 
mate  personal  friendship  with  men  whose 
character  is  bad,  and  who  are  hostile  to  re¬ 
ligion,  because  they  can  help  our  party,  and 
may  be  useful  in  furthering  some  political 
success  P  It  is  not  for  those  who  are  not  in 
contact  with  such  difficulties  to  dogmatize 
too  confidently  in  regard  to  the  casuistry  of 
public  life.  The  Divine  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  conscience  must  solve  such  problems ; 
and  the  Divine  Spirit  is  not  heard,  unless 
there  is  silence.  Again  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  point — the  need  of  “leisure,”  ten 
responsibility  under  which  we  all  lie,  and 
especially  those  who  are  most  actively  lie- 
gaged  in  the  concourse  of  men,  for  making 
sure  of  time  for  reflection  and  prayer.  Ancl 
no  doubt  there  are  those  among  our  politi¬ 
cians  who  feel  this  and  act  thus.  If  such 
were  more  numerous,  then  might  we  have  a 
confident  hope  that  “all  things  would  be  so 
ordered  and  settled  upon  the  best  and 
surest  foundations,  that  peace  and  happiness 
truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  would 
be  established  amongst  us  for  all  genera¬ 
tions.” 

4.  And  this  truth  is  equally  applicable — 
and  perhaps  it  is  more  necessary  to  enforce, 
because  it  may  be  even  more  likely  to  be 
forgotten — in  another  quarter  still.  The  life 
of  active  benevolence  and  of  energetic  relig¬ 
ious  work  has  as  much  need  of  “leisure”  as 
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any  other  career  that  can  be  named.  Mere 
activity  is  not  the  whole  of  a  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian-  benevolence ;  and  work,  however  en¬ 
ergetic,  in  a  cause  however  religions,  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  prayer.  There  is 
also  very  great  danger  lest  the  excellence 
and  usefulness  of  such  engagements,  and 
the  high  respect  in  which  they  are  held, 
should  hide  the  necessity  of  something  deep¬ 
er.  Who  can  doubt,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
a  life  so  devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  so 
remote  apparently  from  any  form  of  self- 
indulgence,  must  be  inspired  by  a  true  re¬ 
ligious  motive,  and  strengthened  day  by  day 
through  communion  with  God  P  And  cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  for  him ; 
but  the  man  himself  may  well  doubt,  un¬ 
less  he  knows  that  he  is  firmly  securing  and 
sedulously  using  sacred  seasons  of  privacy 
and  prayer. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world  this  whole  lesson 
which  we  have  been  considering  is  most  se¬ 
riously  to  be  pondered  by  those,  who  by 
their  office  are  consecrated  to  spiritual  duties 
in  regard  to  the  souls  of  others.  In  the 
discharge  of  such  duties  there  is  the  utmost 
facility  for  false  motives  to  be  insiduously  at 
work,  such  as  the  love  of  mere  human  ap¬ 
proval,  the  desire  of  mere  success,  party- 
spirit,  the  pleasure  of  planning  and  arrang¬ 
ing  new  schemes,  the  deliglitof  consciously 
exercising  personal  influence,  and  the  habit 
of  working  for  work’s  sake.  In  the  midst  of 
such  perils  as  these,  what  need  there  is  of 
careful  and  frequent  introspection ;  and  this 
cannot  be  without  the  “coming  apart”  at* 
times  and  frequently  into  “the  desert  place.” 
When  we  are  viewing  this  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  most  instructive  to  observe  the 
occasion  on  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom, 
our  Saviour  addressed  the  very  words  which 
have  furnished  the  material  for  our  thoughts. 
The  twelve  had  recently  been  sent  out  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  actively  to  proclaim  the 
kingdom  of  God :  and  we  read  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  St.  Mark,  that  when  they  returned, 
“they  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
Jesus,  and  they  told  Him  all  things,  both 
what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  had 
taught.”  Then  it  was  that  He  said,  and 
said  to  them,  “Come  ye  yourselves,” — -yeas 
well  as  others — ye  more  than  any  others — 
we  might  almost  venture  to  say  that  this  is 
implied — come  ye  “into  a  desert  place  and 
rest  awhile and  the  Evangelist  adds  the 
significant  explanatory  phrase,  “For  there 
were  many  coining  and  going,  and  there 
was  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.”  So,  he 
continues  in  the  next  verse,  “they  departed 
into  a  desert  place  by  ship  privately.” 

Now  we  come  to  our  practical  question : 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  subject,  so  as 
to  retain  some  benefit  from  the  thoughts 
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which  have  been  passing  through  our  mil 
First,  we  must  look  upon  this  our  1 
wants  of  time,  this  our  inadequate  sens' 
responsibility  in  regard  to  time,  this 
neglect  of  prayer,  just  as  we  should  1 
upon  any  other  sin.  Rather  we  ougli 
treat  it  as  a  very  formidable  sin,  beca 
it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  so  many  sin 
We  must  go  to  Christ  in  all  the  simplicity 
true  repentance,  and  confess  the  sin,  : 
so  obtain  forgiveness.  He  died  for  this  : 
as  for  others.  And  in  regard  to  this,  as 
regard  to  all  sins,  forgiveness  must  be 
starting-point  of  a  new  and  better  life, 
seek  for  pardon  by  means  of  previous  ame; 
ment  is  to  invert  the  divine  order.  W 
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pardon  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  o 
thus,  comes  grace  to  give  us  power 
amending  what  has  been  wrong. 

And  next,  this  grace  being  taken 
granted,  we  must  proceed  in  the  correct! 
of  this  fault,  as  we  should  in  the  correcti 
of  any  other  fault,  resolutely  and  'definite 
looking  the  matter  in  the  face,  and  cons 
ering  where  it  is,  and  how  it  is,  that  i 
have  failed,  what  our  own  particular  hi  lei 
drances  have  been  that  have  prevented 
from  doing  right.  We  find  that  in  this  co 
tinual  “coming  and  going”  of  “  manj 
around  us,  our  souls  have  been  suffering  f 
want  of  “leisure.”  We  must  make  plai  Mr 
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and  arrangements,  then,  for  securing,  oivi 
whatever  sacrifice,  this  time  which  we  i  ieViJ 
much  need,  this  “coming  apart  into  tl  „ 
desert  place,”  this  “rest”  with  Christ. 

And  then  to  encourage  us,  and  to  make  ■ 
hard  thing  easy,  we  have  in  this  case,  as  i  aci 
all  cases,  the  example  of  our  dear  an  |u 
blessed  Saviour.  See  how  we  can  trace,  i 
the  record  of  His  days  and  nights  on  eartl 
these  times  of  retirement,  side  by  side,  an  . 
alternating  with,  His  active  labours  in  th  ml 
concourse  of  men.  All  the  Evangelists  con  m 
cur  in  setting  before  us  this  feature  of  Hi  ^ 
character  and  experience.  “At  even”  Hi  , 
has  been  healing  all  that  were  “sick  of  di  1 
.vers  diseases,”  and  casting  out  many  dev  ec 
ils  :  “all  the  city”  was  gathered  together  ai  io 
the  door,  “and  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  „j 
great  while  before  day.  He  went  out  and| 
departed  into  a  solitary  place  and  theref 
prayed.”  And  on  another  occasion — after11' 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand — “Then  » 
straightway  Jesus  constrained  His  diciples  \ 
to  get  into  a  ship  and  to  go  before  Him  un¬ 
to  the  other  side,  while  He  sent  the  multi¬ 
tudes  away:  and  when  He  had  sent  the 
multitudes  away,  He  went  up  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  apart  to  pray,  and  when  the  evening 
was  come.  He  was  there  alone.” 

Surely  it  is  most  affecting  to  remember 
that  our  Saviour  thus  gave  up  His  time  for 
us.  This  may  not  be  the  form  under  which 
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I  e  thought  of  His  stay  on  earth  most  com- 
l'  only  presents  itself.  But  as  it  -is  true  that 
5  3  gave  for  us  His  life,  His  love,  His  sym- 
!f  ,thy,  His  blood, — so  also  it  is  true  that  He 
I  ive  to  us  His  time.  He  withdrew,  as  it 
I  ere,  out  of  eternity,  and  became  subject  to 
1  our  human  limitations.  All  our  experi- 
^.ce,  which  is  gathered  up  in  the  lapse  of 
jpe,  hour  by  hour,  all  this  He  knew.  And 
y>w  willingly  He  listened  to  the  lonely  suf¬ 
fer!  How  patiently  He  taught  Ilis  dull 
sciples!  No  stronger  argument  remains 
si  persuade  us  to  listen  to  that  gentle  expos- 
lation  which  has  cotnefiown  year  by  year, 
soul  after  soul,  through  the  Christian 
!  nturies,  and  now  speaks  again  with  point- 
1  i  emphasis  in  this  busy  and  exciting  time, 
''Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?” — 
lood  Words. 


RELIGIOUS  PUBLISHING  SOCIETIES. 

r  We  propose,  in  some  future  numbers  of 
i  le  Monthly,  to  consider  the  origin  of  these 
ocieties, — the  object  first  had  in  view  in 
leir  organization,— their  method  of  ope- 
itions  and  present  position, — especially 
leir  relation  to  the  book-trade, — and  inquire 
>  what  extent  they  can  rightfully  claim  be- 
evolent  support. 

Some  of  these  organizations, — at  first 
mail  and  feeble,  and  of  very  limited  influ- 
nce, — have  now  become  a  great  power  in 
le  midst  of  us.  At  first  the  humble  ser- 
ants  of  the  Churches,  it  seems  to  us  that 
rey  are  now  “masters  of  the  situation,” 
nd  assume  to  lead  where  it  is  eminently 
roper  for  them  to  be  discreet  followers, 
ecretaries  now  sometimes  proceed  as 
hough  they  outranked  Pastors ;  while  ‘  ‘  Col- 
jcting  Agents”  might  be  considered  as  a 
tody  of  visiting  Bishops,  perhaps,  whose 
fission  is  to  instruct  Pastors,  Churches  and 
!.  Schools  in  their  duty  towards  the  great  be* 
.evolent  organizations  of  the  day.  This  duty 
lot  unfrequently  seems  to  mean  taking  up 
,  small  collection — a  large  percentage '  of 
vhich  goes  to  pay  “  salaries  and  other  ex¬ 
cuses,”  while  the  remaining  portion  is 
daced  in  the  treasury  to  aid  the  “  Cause.” 
t  is  obvious  that  those  who  ask  the  sup- 
>ort  and  the  charities  of  the  Christian  pub¬ 
ic  to  sustain  their  operations,  should  so  ad- 
ninister  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands, 


as  to  command  public  confidence.  Whether 
these  societies  present  in  their  operations 
an  adequate  basis  for  this  confidence  and 
support  will  be  considered  hereafter. 


FULL  LIFE. 

“  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap.” 
So  sang  David  as  he  looked  over  the  fertile 
valleys,  and  up  along  the  terraced  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  of  the  land  which  God  had 
promised  and  given  to  his  people.  It  is  a- 
glorious  picture  which,  even  now,  amid  the 
desolations  that  show  where  the  hallow¬ 
ed  soil  has  been  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  spread  out  before  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  in  the  Holy  Land.  When 
the  spring  rains  are  over,  and  the  sun  is 
taking  his  daily  journey  across  the  deep 
blue  heaven  that  broods  over  Syria,  and  the 
fields  are  gorgeous  with  flowers,  and  ani¬ 
mated  with  flocks,  and  musical  with  the  songs 
of  the  shepherds,  and  luxuriant  with  the 
foliage  of  fig  and  mulberry  and  olive,  and 
prophetic  with  waving  grain  that  holds  a 
promise  of  plenty  in  every  stalk, — then  it  is 
a  prolonged  and  repeated  rapture  which 
one  experiences  in  traversing  the  land 
where  the  royal  singer  found  his  spirit  kin¬ 
dled  to  adoration,  and  where  the  psalms 
were  born  that  have  trembled  in  the  air 
of  centuries,  and  that  bear  up  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  so  many  multitudes  to-day. 

The  country  exhibits  this  swelling,  ex¬ 
panding,  bursting  life  on  all  sides  to-day. 
June  has  brought  the  delayed  airs  and  stim¬ 
ulants  of  summer.  They  kindle  life  where 
it  was  wanting,  make  all  the  shrunken  fibers 
swell  with  a  new  force,  and  fill  the  almost 
dry  channels  with  an  overflowing  current. 
The  grass  stretches  upward  more  and  more, 
and  waves  in  the  breezes  like  a  little  forest. 
The  leaves  multiply  and  spread  till  they 
hold  and  absorb  the  descending  floods  of 
sunlight,  only  here  and  there  spilling  it  in 
golden  pools  and  splashes  upon  the  earth 
below.  There  is  a  concert  in  the  groves 
which  begins  with  the  dawn  and  runs  on 
till  the  daylight  fades  out  from  the  western 
heaven ;  and  all  the  calm  night  through,  the 
swamps  and  streams  are  fringed  with  mel¬ 
odies  in  the  minor  key  that  seem  to  voice 
the  griefs  and  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart.  The  very  air  is  alive  and  life-giv¬ 
ing.  To  breathe  it  is  to  feel  the  heart  throb 
with  added  strength,  and  the  pulses  leap 
as  if  from  excess  of  elasticity.  All  nature 
seems  a  reservoir  of  blessing,  and  God 
gives  with  a  freedom  and  a  fullness  that 
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make  Mm  appear  prodigal  in  Ms  benefi¬ 
cence.  Every  flower  cup  is  hung  with 
fresh  gems  as  often  as  the  morning  comes, 
and  runs  over  with  colored  lignt  hour  after 
hour,  as  though  the  fountain  were  inex¬ 
haustible  and  the  beauty  need  not  be  hoard¬ 
ed.  “  The  trees  are  full  of  sap,”  and  life 
everywhere  is  so  ample  and  active  that  it 
bursts  out  in  a  thousand  symbols  and  pro¬ 
claims  its  presence  and  its  gladness  on  ev¬ 
ery  side. 

This  fullness  of  life  in  nature  is  suggest¬ 
ive.  It  symbolizes  the  bountifulness  with 
which  God  lavishes  his  grace  upon  men. 
He  gives  without  stint  to  the  soul.  His 
word  of  truth  scatters  light  for  the  spirit 
not  less  freely  than  does  the  sun  for  the 
eye.  Christ  comes  that  we  may  have  the 
higher  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 
He  promises  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
largest  measures,  and  waits  to  turn  the 
promise  into  fulfillment.  His  pledge  is  that 
he  will  pour  it  out.  And  he  does  not  give 
abundantly  merely  in  one  season.  The 
reaper  need  not  wait  “four  months”  be¬ 
fore  putting  his  moral  sickle  into  the  grain 
and  bearing  off  his  sheaves.  No  wintry 
desolation  is  appointed  us  after  the  harvest 
in  the  spiritual  year.  The  summer  bounty 
is  perpetual  there.  It  is  always  June 
with  the  believing  and  dutiful  soul.  The 
full  life  is  an  abiding  possession.  The 
righteous  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  riv¬ 
ers  of  'God,  and  they  never  run  dry,  howev¬ 
er  the  summer  heat  may  parch  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  never  chained  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  frosts,  however  life  may  be  frozen 
out  of  the  lower  forms  of  existence. 

Partial  or  feeble  life  testifies  against  us. 
God  gives,  but  we  do  not  receive.  He  would 
keep  all  the  channels  of  the  soul  full  to 
overflowing,  like  the  Nile  at  its  flood.  He 
would  have  barrenness  nowhere,  but  green¬ 
ness,  vigor  and  fruitfulness  everywhere. 
He  would  have  the  products  of  grace  hang¬ 
ing  on  all  the  boughs  of  character.  He 
loves  strength  and  fullness,  not  debility  and 
shrunken  sinews, in  the  souls  which  he  trains 
on  earth  for  a  while,  that  he  may  fittingly 
remove  them  to  their  place  in  the  upper 
garden.  There  life  always  abounds,  the 
trees  yield  their  fruit  every  month,  and 
their  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions. 


In  Goo’s  world,  for  those  that  are  in 
earnest,  there  is  no  failure.  No  work  tru¬ 
ly  done,  no  word  earnestly  spoken,  no  sac¬ 
rifice  freely  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain. 
Never  did  the  cup  of  cold  water,  given  for 
Christ’s  sake,  lose  its  reward. 
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The  letter  of  General  Grant,  formally  a( 
cepting  the  nomination  of  the  Chicago  Cor 
vention,  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  concise 
ness,  indicating  at  the  same  time  very  cleai  in1 
ly  his  position  in  reference  to  the  grea 
questions  now  before  the  country.  Address 
ing  General  Hawley,  the  President  of  th 
National  Union  Republican  Convention,  h 
says : 

In  formally  receiving  the  nominatioi 
of  the  National  Union  Rep.  Convention  o  ® 
the  21st  of  May  instant,  it  seems  proper  thafes 
some  statement  of  my  views,  beyond  the 
mere  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  shoulc 
be  expressed.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  were  marked  with  wisdom, 
moderation  and  patriotism,  and,  I  believe, 
express  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  ol 
those  who  sustained  the  country  through  its 
recent  trials.  I  endorse  the  resolutions.  If 
elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  l» 
administer  all  the  laws  in  good  faith,  with  ; 
economy  and  with  the  view  of  giving  peace, 
quiet  and  protection  everywhere.  In  times 
like  the  present  it  is  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
eminently  improper,  to  lay  down  a  policy  11 
to  be  adhered  to,  right  or  wrong,  through 
an  administration  of  four  years.  New  po¬ 
litical  issues,  not  foreseen,  are  constantly 
arising.  The  views  of  the  public  on  old 
ones  are  constantly  changing,  and  a  pure¬ 
ly  administrative  officer  should  always  be 
left  free  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  have  always  respected  that  will  and  al¬ 
ways  shall.  Peace  and  universal  prosper¬ 
ity — its  sequence — with  economy  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  will  lighten  the  burden  of 
taxation,  while  it  constantly  reduces  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Let  us  have  peace. 

His  signature  added,  and  we  have  all  he 
has  to  say.  The  simple  words,  however,  “I 
endorse  the  resolutions,” ’coming  from  a 
man  of  his  constitutional  reticence, are  preg¬ 
nant  with  meaning  and  show  very  conclu¬ 
sively  that  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
great  Union  party  of  the  country.  What 


he  says  respecting  the  impropriety  of  lay¬ 


ing  down  “  a  policy  to  be  adhered  to,  right 
or  wrong,  through  an  administration  of  four 
years,”  is  not  only  sensible,  but  also, in  view 
of  what  the  country  has  suffered  from  the 
present  incumbent,  especially  refreshing. 
We  trust  that  his  future  course  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  same  wisdom  whic-hhehas 
manifested  in  his  letter  of  acceptance. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
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• 

Some  men,  in  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
orld,  are  most  impressive])7  revealed  to  us 
•not  so  much  by  mind  as  by  suffering  and 
■ief.  The  grief  of  women  is  affecting;  it 
;$  elts  us  ,  but  the  grief  of  men  is  terrible ;  it 
spalls  us.  It  is  therefore  in  men  that 
rakespeare  brings  before  us  the  most  dis- 
al,  the  most  fearful  havoc  of  the  soul — that 
sruption  of  spirit  which  works  from  the 
niter  and  shatters  all  the. being;  that  tem- 
3st  of  the  passions  which  spares  nothing  in 
3  fury,  and  which  only  ceases  when  ruin  is 
nnplefe ;  that  night  of  despair,  of  doom, 
herein  is  neither  star  nor  sound, — where- 
l  the  heart  is  alone  and  without  hope — 
'.one,  alone  in  the  infinite  solitude  of  still- 
ess  and  darkness,  looking  for  no  dawn, 
id  eating  for  no  morning.  It  is  thus  in 
le  night  of  sorrow  that  we  behold,  in  all  its 
arfuiness,  the  tragic  grandeur  of  human 
ature ;  and  Shakespeare  is  never  so  sub- 
me  as  when  he  lays  bare  to  our  observance 
le  perturbations  of  the  strong  masculine 
nil  covered  with  this  night.  Lear  and  Oth- 
ilo  ai-e  examples.  Both  illustrate  the  trag- 
:ly  of  home.  As  Lear’s  daughters  seem 
iken  out  of  the  common  family  of  women 
v  the  malignity  of  their  crime,  Lear  liirn- 
flf  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  common 
roes  of  men  in  the  hugeness  of  his  afflic- 
on.,  Shakespeare  acts  truly  in  giving  to 
is  calamity  the  shelter  of  no  roof ;  for  such 
victim  should  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  cre- 
tion,  with  no  covering  but  the  blackened 
ky,  and  only  the  blasted  heath  whereon  to 
est  and  wander.  The  very  faults  of  Lear’s 
haraeter  deepen  the  catastrophe ;  for  that 
hysical  and  coarse  old  man,  whom  in  the 
eginning  we  can  hardly  respect,  gains  up- 
n  our  most  tender  pity  when  misfortune 
reaks  him  down ;  and  his  vanity,  his  petu- 
ince,  his  self-will,  we  first  forgive  in  the 
epth  of  his  humiliation,  and  at  last  forget 
i  the  multitude  of  his  tribulations.  And 
>thello  !  It  is  misery  that  unfolds  him  to 
s,  and  it  is  misery  that  gives  him  great¬ 
er.  It  is  as  we  see  him  writhing  in  the 
oils  of  his  enemy  and  liis  fate,  that  we  lose 
ight  of  his  weakness,  and  think  only  of  his 
mbleness, — in  fact,  that  we  merge  his  weak¬ 


ness  into  his  nobleness,  and  find  even  in  his 
imperfections  sources  of  compassion  and  of 
interest.  When  we  look  at  him  in  deadly 
spiritual  battle,  holding  fierce  contest  with 
killing  thoughts,  it  is  not  as  we  would  view 
him  in  the  soldier-strife  against  Saracen  or 
Moor :  it  is  a  combat  for  the  life  of  life,  and 
the  instincts  of  the  common  human  heart 
take  share  in  it.  When  we  see  him,  at  last, 
overwhelmed  and  broken  down,  maddened 
in  his  wretchedness,  awakened  out  of  mad¬ 
ness  to  discern  clearly  the  perfection  of  his 
desolateness,  the  consummation  of  his  loss, 
we  have  then  the  conviction  that  a  man 
amidst  the  graves  of  his  affections  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  spectacle  which  earth  can  hold.  When 
we  look  at  Othello  in  the  midst  of  his  house¬ 
hold-wreck,  Marius  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
is  but  the  trifle  of  a  school-boy’s  rhetoric. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  on  Shakespeare’s 
comic  men,  but  I  must  give  up  the  task. 
The  throng  appalls  me;  they  crowd  about  • 
me  iu  numbers  which  here  I  can  neither 
classify  nor  individualize.  So  Caliban  must 
grunt;  Triaeulo  must  guzzle;  Cnristopher 
Sly  must  sleep ;  Sir  Toby  Belch  must  stag¬ 
ger;  Falstaffmust  boast  and  booze;  Bottom, 
the  weaver,  must  show  how  he  would  play 
the  lion’s  part;  Gobbo  must  talk  with  his 
conscience ;  Dogberry  must  charge  the 
watch ;  Malvolio  must  walk  cross-gartered 
in  his  yellow  stockings,  and  practice  love- 
squints  ;  Touchstone,  the  wit,  must  sharpen 
jests;  Autolycus,  the  rogue,  must  pick  pock¬ 
ets;  Thersites,  the  rascal,  must  endure  the 
club  of  Ajax ;  but  I  must  not  attempt  to 
describe  any  of  them,  neither  must  I  intrude 
on  the  thoughtful  reverie  of  Jacques,  nor 
dare  to  enter  the  poetic  dreamland  of  Pros- 
pero’s  magic  empire. 

Shakespeare  has  insight  of  womanhood, 
not  as  it  is  in  its  social  transformations,  but 
as  it  is  in  its  innate  life.  Shakespeare  has 
reached  the  heart  of  womanhood,  which,  in 
all  eras  and  regions,  is  so  essentially,  so  in¬ 
tuitively  the  same.  If  in  nothing  else,  he 
would  in  this  alone  secure  an  immortal  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  and  without  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  womanly  mind  no  genius  can  secure  in 
literature  a  living  perpetuity.  Shakespeare's 
women  are  in  the  highest  degree  poetical, 
yet  in  the  deepest  sense  true ;  and  the  poe¬ 
try  is  Imre  profounder  revelation  of  the  truth. 

o 
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The  fidelity  of  Shakespeare  to  the  innermost 
feelings  of  women  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
his  genius  to  women  themselves.  Mrs. 
Siddons  marvelled  at  it.  Feminine  secre- 
sies,  which  she  thought  no  masculine  im¬ 
agination  could  divine,  she  found  that 
Shakespeare  had  discovered ;  and  this  not 
alone  in  the  maternal  anguish  of  Constance, 
or  the  queenly  grief  of  Katherine,  but  even 
in  the  stony  dungeons  of  Lady  Macbeth’s 
bosom.  Shakespeare’s  women  are  no  fic¬ 
tions,  no  coinage  of  a  heated  brain  drunk 
with  the  fumes  of  reverie,  when  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  society  are  lost  in  the  loneliness 
of  woods,  or  the  realities  of  day  forgotten  in 
the  fantasies  of  midnight.  They  are  no 
such  attenuated  illusions  as  are  thus  created, 
— mixture  of  sunshine  and  vapor,  shapes  of 
mist  and  moonlight, — that  play  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  feelings,  gleam  dimly  across  the 
imagination,  then  leave  no  trace  on  the 
memory  or  the  affections.  Shakespeare’s 
women  are  drawn  Irom  life — drawn  as  na¬ 
ture  makes  them  in  substance,  soul,  and 
form.  Each  has  the  individualism  of  reality 
— the  distinctness  of  personal  existence. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  as  they  literally  would 
be  in  the  world  of  fact ;  but  they  are  as 
they  should  be  poetically  in  the  world  of  ge-  . 
nius.  Yet  all  of  them,  from  Mrs.  Quickly 
to  Miranda,  are  types  of  genuine  woman¬ 
hood.  Being  such,  they  are  of  all  varieties.  . 
They  are  romantic,  and  full  of  visions :  do¬ 
mestic,  and  full  of  duties ;  heroic,  and  full 
of  lofty  thoughts :  but  also  they  are  selfish, 
and  of  mean  desires ;  sensual,  and  of  gross 
affections  ;  proud  and  servile  ;  haughty  and 
submissive ;  true-hearted  and  false-hearted ; 
cold  as  snow  on  Jura,  burning  as  fire  in  Et¬ 
na  ;  sensible  and  silly ;  some  all  alive  with 
genius,  others  hardly  able  from  dullness  to 
keep  awake ;  some  with  wit  as  bright  as  the 
sun  on  the  foam  of  the  wave,  others  with 
brains  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ;  the 
good  that  are  the  silent  blessings  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  wicked  that  are  its  convulsing 
tragedies.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that 
woman,  as  well  as  man,  shares  in  the  crimes 
that  darken  our  race ;  and  cases  occur  in 
which  her  good  is  so  lost  in  depravity,  that 
we  shudder  at  the  ruin  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable ;  hut  these  cases  are  most  excep¬ 


tional,  and  they  stand  out  in  broad  contras 
to  the.  general  tenor  of  female  life.  Ii 
Shakespeare  we  have  womanhood  fairly  anc 
broadly  given,— not  satirized,  not  flattered 
but  with  the  soul  of  poetrv  and  the  truth  o 
nature  ;  and  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  nature, 
womanhood  shines  forth  as  the  grace  anc 
the  glory  of  humanity. — Human  Life  ir. 
Shakespeare. 


THE  SICKLE  AND  THE  SHEAF. 

BY  REV  S.  F.  SMITH.  D.  D. 

Lord,  ’tis  mine  to  wield  the  sickle, 

Thine  to  give  the  golden  sheaf; 

As  through  thee  the  buds  ot  spring  time 
Quicken  into  life  and  leaf. 

Mine  to  meet  the  toil  of  seed-time, 

Thine  to  give  the  sun  arid  rain, 

Mine  the  sweat,  the  care,  the  patience. 
Thine  the  heaps  of  precious  grain. 

Though  the  wan  and  weary  reapers 
Amid  their  labors  fall. 

And  the  few  and  scattered  workmen 
In  vain  for  helpers  call, 

Though  the  noontide  heat  burns  fiercely. 
Or  the  threatening  tempest  lowers, 

The  gathering  and  the  gleaning 
Are  by  mightier  strength  than  ours.. 

We  can  hear  with  calm  endurance, 

While  the  sun  curls  up  the  leaf, 

We  can  trust  Jehovah-jireh 
To  fill  the  swelling  sheaf; 

’Tis  ours,  tiie  sturdy  muscle, 

The  powerful  arm,  to  bring, 

’Tis  thine  with  heavenly  blessing 
To  make  the  valleys  sing.  • 

We  shall  reach  the  outmost  furrows 
In  their  drooping  tassels  drest, 

We  shall  leave  the  field  of  labor, 

We  shall  find  a  place  of  rest; 

We  shall  meet  again  the  reapers 
Who  once  shared  our  grief  and  joy. 

In  the  harvest-song  of  heaven 
We  shall  find  one  blest  employ. 

Tlie  eagle  from  her  eyrie 
Flies  forth  at  dawn  of  day, 

Poised  on  her  fearless  pinions, — 

With  God  to  guide  her  way, — 

Soars  upward,  as  the  morning 
Glows  in  God’s  glory  bright, 

On, — till  her  form  receding, 

Loses  itself  in  light. 

So  when  the  work  is  ended. 

The  garnered  crops  secure, 

And  God  shall  bid  his  reapers 
Toil  in  the  heat  no  more, 

We  from  all  care  and  sorrow 
Shall  find  divine  relief, 

And  lay  before  our  Master 
The  sickle  and  the  sheaf. 
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!i  During  the  winter  of  1834,  being  en- 
[  faged  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  I  had 
)i  nuch  leisure  to  devote  to  the  wild  sports  of 
>  i -new  country.  To  none  of  these  was  I 
jaore  passionately  addicted  than  that  of 
gating.  The  deep  and  sequestered  lakes 
)f  this  northern  state,  frozen  by  intense 
sold,  present  a  wide  field  to  the  lovei'S  of 
his  pastime.  Often  would  I  bind  on  iny 
•usty  skates,  and  glide  away  up  the  glitter- 
ng  river,  and  wind  each  mazy  streamlet 
hat  flowed  on  toward  the  parent  ocean, 
md  feel  my  very  pulse  bound  with  joyous 
ixercise.  It  was  during  one  of  these  ex¬ 
cursions  that  I  met  with  an  adventure, 
ivhich  even  at  this  period  of  my  life  I 
•emember  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

I  had  left  my  friend’s  house  one  evening 
just  before  dusk,  with  the  intention  of  skat- 
ng  a  short  distance  up  the  noble  Kennebec, 
prhich  glided  directly  before  the  door.  The 
evening  was  fine  and  clear.  The  new  moon 
peered  from  her  lofty  seat,  and  cast  her  rays 
on  the  frosty  pines  that  skirted  the  shore, 
until  they  seemed  the  realization  of  a  fairy 
scene.  All  nature  lay  in  a  quiet  which  she 
sometimes  chooses  to  assume ;  while  water, 
earth  and  air  seemed  to  have  sunken  into 
repose. 

I  had  gone  up  the  river. nearly  two  miles, 
when  coming  to  a  little  stream  which 
emptied  into  the  larger,  I  turned  in  to  ex¬ 
plore  its  course.  Fir  and  hemlock  of  a 
century’s  growth  met  overhead,  and  formed 
an  evergreen  archway,  radiant  with  frost¬ 
work.  All  was  dark  within,  but  I  was 
young  and  fearless,  and  as  I  peered  into 
the  unbroken  forest  that  reared  itself  to  the 
borders  of  the  stream,  I  laughed  in  very 
joyousness.  My  wild  hurrah  rang  through 
the  woods,  and  I  stood  listening  to  the  echo 
that  reverberated  again  and  again,  until  all 
was  hushed.  Occasionally  a  night  bird 
would  flap  its  wings  from  some  tall  oak. 

The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood  as 
if  nought  but  time  could  bow  them.  I 
thought  how  oft  the  Indian  hunter  con¬ 
cealed  himself  behind  these  very  trees  — 
how  oft  the  arrow  had  pierced  the  deer  by 
this  very  stream,  and  how  oft  his  wild  hal¬ 
loo  had  rung  for  his  victory.  I  watched 


the  owls  as  they  fluttered  bj’,  until  I  almost 
fancied  myself  one  of  them,  and  held  my- 
breath  to  listen  to  their  distant  hooting. 
When  suddenly  a  sound  arose,  it  seemed 
from  the  very  ice  beneath  my  feet.  It  was 
loud  and  tremendous  at  first,  until  it  ended 
in  one  long  yell.  -I  was  appalled.  Never 
before  had  such  a  noise  met  my  ears.  I 
thought  it  more  than  mortal — so  fierce, 
and  amid  such  an  unbroken  solitude,  that 
it  seemed  a  fiend  from  hell  had  blown  a 
blast  from  an  infernal  trumpet.  Presently 
I  heard  the  twigs  on  the  shore  snap  as  if 
from  the  tread  of  some  animal,  and  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a 
bound  that  made  my  skin  burn,  and  I  felt 
relieved  that  I  had  to  contend  with  things 
of  earthly  and  not  spiritual  mould,  as  I  first 
fancied.  My  energies  returned,  and  I 
looked  around  me  for  some  means  of  de¬ 
fense.  The  moon  shone  through  the  open¬ 
ing  by  which  I  had  entered  the  forest,  and 
considering  this  the  best  means  of  escape, 
I  darted  towards  it  like  an  arrow.  ’Twas 
hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the 
swallow  could  scarcely  excel  my  desperate 
flight ;  yet  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  shore, 
I  could  see  two  dark  objects  dashing 
through  the  under  brush,  at  a  pace  nearly 
double  that  of  my  "own.  By  their  great 
speed,  and  the  short  yells  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once  that  they 
were  the  much  dreaded  grey  Avolf. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  but 
from  the  description  given  of  them,  I  had 
but  little  pleasure  in  making  their  acquain¬ 
tance.  Their  un tameable  fierceness  and 
the  untiring  strength  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  their  nature,  render  them  objects 
of  dread  to  every  benighted  traveler. 

“  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  the  hunter’s  tire,” 

they  pursue  their  prey,  and  nought  but 
death  can  separate  them.  The  bushes  that 
skirted  the  shore  flew  past  with  the  velocity 
of  light,  as  I  dashed  on  in  my  flight.  The 
outlet  was  nearly  gained ;  one  second  more 
and  I  would  be  comparatively  safe,  when 
my  pursuers  appeared  on  the  bank  directly 
above  me,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  some 
ten  feet.  There  was  no  time  for  thought; 
I  bent  my  head  and  dashed  wildly  forward. 
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The  wolves  sprang,  but  miscalculating  my 
speed,  sprang  behind,  while  their  intended 
prey  glided  out  into  the  river. 

Nature  turned  me  towards  home.  The 
lio-ht  flakes  of  snow  spun  from  the  iron  of 
my  skates,  and  1  was  now  some  distance 
from  my  pursuers,  when  their  fierce  howl 
told  me  that  I  was  again  the  fugitive.  I 
did  not  look  back — I  did  not  feel  sorry  or 
glad;  one  thought  of  home,  of  the  bright 
faces  awaiting  my  return,  of  their  tears  if 
they  should  never  again  see  me,  and  then 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  was  exerted 
for  my  escape.  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on 
the  ice.  Many  were  the  days  I  spent  on 
my  skates,  never  thinking  that  at  one  time 
they  would  be  my  only  means  of  safety. 
Every  half  minute  an  alternate  yelp  from 
my  pursuers  made  me  but  too  certain  they 
were  close  at  my  heels.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came;  I  heard  their  feet  pattering 
on  the  ice,  nearer  still,  until  I  fancied  I 
could  hear  their  deep  breathing.  Every 
nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost  tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to 
dance  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  my  brain 
turned  with  my  own  breathless  speed ;  yet 
still  they  seemed  to  hiss  forth  with  a  sound 
truly  horrible,  when  an  involuntary  motion 
on  my  part  turned  me  out  of  my  course. 
The  wolves  close  behind,  unable  to  stop 
and  as  unable  to  turn,  slipped,  fell,  still 
going  on  far  ahead,  their  tongues  lolling 
out,  their  white  tushes  gleaming  from  their 
bloody  mouths,  their  dark,  shaggy  breasts 
freckled  with  foam;  and  as  they  passed 
me,  their  eyes  glared,  and  they  howled 
with  rage  and  fury.  The  thought  flashed 
on  my  mind  that  by  this  means  I  could 
avoid  them,  viz.,  by  turning  aside  when¬ 
ever  they  came  too  near ;  for  they,  by  the 
formation  of  their  feet,  are  unable  to  run 
on  ice  except  on  a  right  line. 

I  immediately  acted  on  this  plan.  The 
wolves,  having  regained  their  feet,  sprang 
directly  towards  me.  The  race  was  re¬ 
newed  for  twenty  yards  up  the  stream ; 
they  were  already  close  on  my  back,  when 
I  glided  round  and  dashed  past  my  pursu¬ 
ers.  A  fierce  growl  greeted  my  evolution, 
and  tlie  wolves  slipped  upon  their  haunches 
and  sailed  onward,  presenting  a  perfect  pic¬ 


ture  of  helplessness  and  baffled  rage.  Thus 
I  gained  nearly  a  hundred  yards  each  turn¬ 
ing.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
every  moment  the  wolves  getting  more 
excited  and  baffled,  until  coming  opnosite  i 
the  house,  a  couple  of  stag  hounds,  aroused  ( 
by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously  from  their  ] 
kennels.  The  wolves  taking  the  hint, 
stopped  in  their  mad  career,  and  after  a  j 
moment’s  consideration,  turned  and  fled.  | 
I  watched  them  till  their  dusky  forms  dis¬ 
appeared  over  a  neighboring  hill.  Then, 
taking  oft  my  skates,  I  wended  my  way  to 
the  house,  with  feelings  better  to  be  imag¬ 
ined  than  described. 


EATING  CLOUDS. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  relating  his  adventures 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  thus  tells  of  one  curiosity 
which  he  fell  in  with : 

During  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  northern 
dwellers  on'the  lake  have  a  harvest  which 
furnishes  a  singular  sort  of  food.  As  we 
approached  our  limit  in  that  direction, 
clouds,  as  of  smoke  rising  from  miles  of 
burning  grass,  were  observed  bending  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  and  we  thought 
that  the  unseen  land  on  the  opposite  side 
was  closing  in,  and  that  we  were  near  the 
end  of  the  lake. 

But  next  morning  we  sailed  through  one 
of  the  clouds  on  our  own  side,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  ntittier  smoke  nor  haze, 
but  countless  millions  of  minute  midges 
called  ‘kungo’  (a  cloud  or  fog).  They 
filled  the  air  to  an  immense  liight,  and 
swarmed  upon  the  water,  too  light  to  sink 
in  it. 

Eyes  and  mouth  had  to  he  kept  closed 
while  passing  through  this  living  cloud; 
they  struck  upon  the  face  like  fine  drifting  ' 
snow.  Thousands  lay  in  the  boat  when  • 
she  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  midges. 

The  people  gather  these  minute  insects  ' 
by  night  and  boil  them  into  thick  cakes,  to 
be  used  as  a  relish — millions  of  midges  in 
a  cake. 

A  kungo-cake  an  inch  thick,  and  as  large 
as  the  blue  bonnet  of  a  Scotch  plowman, 
was  offered  to  us ;  it  was  very  dark  in  color, 
and  tasted  not  unlike  caviare  or  salted 
locusts. 


Nature  preaches  cheerfulness  in  her  sad¬ 
dest  mood  ;  she  covers  even  forgotten  graves 
with  flowers. 


ANGELINA'S  FAINTED. 
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“ANGELINA’S  FAINTED !” 
sh 

S  The  talk  was  of  Hottentots — 
e  “Don’t  speak  of ’em,”  cried  Miss  Angeli¬ 
na  Daffey.  “I’m  certain  of  it — if  I  were 
cmly  to  look  at  a  Hottentot,  I  should  faint — 
it  1  must  faint.” 

'■  “Fiddledee,”  said  Miss  Lillywbite:  and 
5  there  was  a  hush — a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
■  lion ;  or  when  Miss  Lillywhite  exclaimed 
“Fiddledee,”  it  behoved  thoughtless  young 
“  Sadies  to  look  to  themselves.  Now  Miss 
Daffey  had  a  great  talent  f  rr  fainting.  Per- 
iaps  the  talent  was  originally  a  natural 
gift ;  nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied 
;hat  a  frequent  and  earnest  cultivation  of 
;he  endowment  had  brought  it  to  perfection. 
Miss  Daffey,  at  one  minute’s  notice,  could 
hint  at  any  time,  and  upon  any  subject — 
die  could  faint  at  either  extreme  of  the  day 
— faint  at  breakfast,  or  faint  at  supper; 
could  faint  with  equal  beauty  and  truthful¬ 
ness  whether  the  matter  to  lie  fainted  upon 
were  a  black  beetle,  or  a  blackbird — a  bull 
or  a  bullfinch.  She  had  wonderful  powers 
of  syncope ;  though,  it  must  be  allowed, 
like  most  folks  haunted  with  a  despotic  sense 
of  ieir  own  genius,  she  now  and  then  em¬ 
ployed  it  a  little  out  of  place.  Vanity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  human  weakness.  Tor  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  has  proved, 
that  the  peacock  takes  no  pride  in  its  own 
effulgent  glories,  but,  aU'  unconscious  of 
their  beauty,  spreads  them  because  it  was 
ordained  to  .do  so ;  and,  after  all,  had  Miss 
Daffey  been  philosophically  examined  upon 
lier  proneness  to  faint,  she  would  have  at¬ 
tributed  the  habit  to  no  self-complacency, 
out  to  the  simple,  inevitable  truth  that 
she  was  made  to  faint.  .  She  would  not  have 
recognized  any  beauty  in  the  art  of  fainting, 
out  merely  the  natural  consequence  that  to 
faint  was  feminine.  Eve,  she  thought,  was 
made  for  sal  volatile. 

Miss  Lillywhite  was  a  spinster  of  seven- 
rnd-forty.  “I  am  six — seven — eight-and- 
forty,  next  birth-day,”  Miss  Lillywhite  would 
blithely  observe,  as  the  year  might  be.  And 
;his  gay  veracity  was  the  more  pleasing  in 
Miss  Lillywhite,  inasmuch  as  she  might  have 
passed  for  forty;  nay,  had  she  stickled  ever 
so  lit  tle  for  it,  she  might  have  got  off  with 
six-and-thirty  at  most — a  happy,  blooming 


six-and-thirty ;  for  Miss  Lillywhite,  like  a 
true  English  woman,  carried  in  her  unfading 
beauty  the  assertion  of  her  British  race. 
How  much  triumphant  beauty  all  over  the 
wot'ld  fades  and  yields  as  teens  blow  into 
twenties,  and  twenties  wrinkle  into  thirties ! 
Now,  your  truly  beautiful  English  woman, 
with  her  carnations  and  lilies,  will  carry  her 
colors  up  to  two -score-and-ten.  Nay,  we 
have  known  some  veterans,  blooming  with 
a  sprinkling  of  years  over  tyrannous  fifty. — 
Miss  Lyllywhite  was  as  jocund  as  she  was 
handsome.  It  is  said  there  is  no  better  pre¬ 
servative  against  the  melancholy  changes 
wrought  by  time,  than  honey.  We  know 
not  whether  Miss  Lillywhite  was  acquainted 
with  the  Egyptian  truth :  if  not,  she  had  un¬ 
consciously  acted  upon  the  unknown  recipe, 
and  had  preserved  herself  in  the  sweetness 
of  her  disposition — in  the  honey  of  her  good¬ 
ness.  Sha  was  a  pattern  old  maid.  Yet  a 
pattern,  we  would  hope,  never  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  ;  for  it  is  such  women  who  make  the  real 
wives  and  mothers.  Miss  Lillywhite,  like 
Miss  Venus  de  Medieis,  should  remain  a  sin¬ 
gle  perfection :  alone  in  sweetness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  to',  show  what  celibacy  and  art  can  do ;  to 
be  admired  as  samples,  but  never  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to. 

Miss  Lillywhite  was  an  old  school-fellow 
of  Mrs.  Daffey,  and  was  passing  the  Christ¬ 
mas-time  with  her  early  friend  and  family. 
Now  Angelina  Daffey — a  pretty  creature, 
with  more  goodness  in  her  than  she  dreamt 
of — had,  as  we  have  indicated,  this  weak¬ 
ness  ;  she  must  faint ;  and  carrying  out  this 
will,  as  a  first  principle,  she  bird  duly  faint¬ 
ed  through  the  whole  round  of  the  holidays. 
She  had  fainted  at  snap-dragons  on  Christ- 
mas-eve — fainted,  very  emphatically  fainted, 
when  surprised  under  the  mistletoe  on 
Christmas-day — fainted  when  the  bells  rang 
in  1850 — and  fainted,  dead  as  a  stone,  as  a 
nervous  guest  declared,  when  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  crack  a  bon-bon  on  Twelfth-night. — 
“Angelina’s  fainted!”  had  become  house¬ 
hold  words  in  the  homestead  of  the  Daffey  V 

And  so,  can  it  be  wondered  at, that  the  in- 
genuous'Miss  Lillywhite,  at  this  last  threat 
of  Angelina’s, to  faint  at  a  Hottentot — should 
rebuke  the  maiden  with  more  than  ordinary 
vivacity  ?  The  truth  is,  Miss  L  illywhite 
had  been  much  provoked :  even  on  the  pre- 
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vious  Sunday,  when  Angelina  had  menaced 
to  faint  at  the  clergyman — a  very  handsome, 
meek  young  man,  who  preached  a  maiden 
sermon  with  great  promise  of  preferment— 
Miss  Lillywhite  could  only  scold  the  maiden 
into  firmness  by  threatening  to  give  her  up, 
unattended,  to  the  care  of  the  beadle.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Angelina,  returning  to  her  weak¬ 
ness,  expressed  herself  ready  to  go  off  at  the 
very  look  of  a  Hottentot — therefore,  all  pre¬ 
vious  provocation  considered,  can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  patience  of  Miss  Lillywhite 
fairly  exploded  with — “Fiddledee  ?”  We 
think  not ;  and  take  up  the  stitch  of  our  little 
story. 

“Fiddledee,”  said  Miss  Lillywhite. 

Miss  Angelina  looked  surprised — amazed 
— and  gradually  became  very  deeply  wound¬ 
ed.  At  first,  she  raised  her  eyes  towards 
Miss  Lillywhite  as  though  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  her  impressions ;  but  the  set,  stern 
features  of  Miss  Lillywhite — if  you  can 
couple  the  expression  of  sternness  with  the 
thought  of  a  clear,  bright,  open  face,  bright 
and  clear  as  Dresden  China — convinced  An¬ 
gelina  that  it  was  the  lady  visitor  who  had 
really  spoken.  What,  under  the  new  and 
painful  circumstance,  could  Angelina  do  ? 
Why,  she  fell  back  upon  the  strength  of  her 
weakness :  she  instantly  made  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  preparation  to  faint.  Her  eyelids  were 
slightly  tremulous — she  swallowed  one  sob 
— her  neck  took  one  swan-like  curve,  and — 
and,  in  another  second,  there  would  have 
been  the  old,  old  cry  of  the  house  of  Daffey 
— “Angelina’s  fainted!” 

But — 

Miss  Lillywhite  jumped  from  her  chair, 
and  resolutely  passing  Mrs.  Daffey,  made 
direct  to  the  sufferer,  who,  half  conscious  of 
the  attempted  rescue,  was  fainting'  all  the 
faster.  “Angelina,”  cried  Miss  Lillywhite, 
with  a  restorative  shake,  “this  is  affectation 
— folly — hypocrisy — nonsense !” 

Miss  Angelina  Daffey  opened  her  orbs, 
and  in  a  moment  sat  upright,  with  her  pret¬ 
tily  cut  nostril  dilated,  and  the  tear  that  was 
coming  into  her  astonished  eyes  almost  fro¬ 
zen,  and,  indeed,  altogether,  in  such  a  state 
of  amazement  that  she  must— no,  she  would 
not  faint ;  it  was  not  a  time  to  faint,  when  so 
cruelly  offended. 

Miss  Lillywhite  drew  her  chair  beside  An¬ 


gelina,  who  was  every  moment  hardening 
indignity.  “My dear  child,”  said  Miss  Lil¬ 
lywhite,  “you  must  give  up  fainting — it’s 
gone  out  of  fashion .” 
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“Fashion,  Miss  Lillywhite !  Do  you  thirJ  31 


that  feelina's”- 


“Fiddledee,”  again  repeated  Miss  Lilly- 
white ;  and  Angelina  sternly  resolved  not  tc 
say  another  word  to  so  strange  a  person — -tc  I 
so  unpolite  a  visitor.  Angelina  crossed  her  h 
arms  in  resignation,  determining — since  hei  * 
mamma  would  not  interfere — to  suffer  in  si¬ 
lence.  Miss  Lillywhite  might  be  rude— 
might  say  her  worst. 

“When  I  was  eighteen,  your  age,”  saic  I 
Miss  Lillywhite,  “and  that,  my  dear,  is  near-  ^ 
ly  thirty  years  ago,  I  used  to  faint,  too.  1  I 
enjoyed  fainting  very  much ;  indeed,  mj  1 
clear,  I  question  if  ever  you  take  greatej :  f 
pleasure  in  fainting  than  I  did.” 

“Pleasure!”  exclaimed  Miss  Angelina.  1 
Who  could  remain  dumb  under  such  an  im¬ 
putation  ? 

“0,  I  know  all  about  it — pleasure,  mj  : 
dear,”  said  the  remorseless  Miss  Lillywhite, 

“You  see  it  gave  me  a  little  consequence : 
it  drew  upon  me  general  notice ;  it  made  me, 
as  it  were,  the  center  of  a  picture ;  and  il 
was  a  pleasure — not  a  healthful  one,  certain¬ 
ly,  but.  still  a  pleasure — to  enjoy  so  mud 
sympathy  about  one.  To  hear,  whilst  I  was 
in  the  fit — I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  whethei 
you  hear  when  fainting,  quite  as  well  as  I  did 
— to  hear  expressions  of  concern,  and  pity, 
and  admiration,  and — doyou  hear  them, dis¬ 
tinctly  ?”  Angelina  could  not  answer  such  a 
question ;  she  could  only  look  lightning — 
harmless  summer-lightning — at  Miss  Lilly- 
white,  who  inexorably  continued.  “I  can 
confess  it  now — -I  used  to  enjoy  the  excite-; 
ment,  and  there  fore  went  off  upon  every 
reasonable  opportunity.  It  was  very  wrong, 
but  there  was  something  very  pleasant,  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  words  ‘Miss  Lillywhite’s  faint¬ 
ed  !”  O,  I  can  remember  them,  my  dear, 
as  though  it  was  only  yesterday.  But,  my 
love,”  said  the  cruel  spinster,  taking  the 
young  maid’s  hand  between  her  own,  and 
looking  so  benignly, and  speaking  so  sweetly, 
“but, my  love, we  may  faint  once  too  often.’ 

Angelina  was  very  much  offended — deep¬ 
ly  hurt  that  Miss  Lillywhite  should  for  a 
moment  associate  her  own  past  affectation 


ANGELINA’S  FAINTED. 


with  the  real  existing'  weakness  then  and 
here  before  her.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
>nch  quietness  ,such  truthfulness,  and  withal 
such  an  air  of  whim  in  the  looks,  and  words, 
md  manner  of  the  elderly  spinster,  that  the 
young  one  gradually  resigned  herself  to  her 
monitres. 

“We  may  faint  once  too  often,”  repeated 
Miss  Lilly  white,  and  she  sighed ;  and  then 
her  customary  smile  beamed  about  her.  “Of 
this  dreary  truth  am  I  a  sad  example.” 

“You!  Miss  Lilly  white !”  said  Angelina. 

“Listen,”  said  the  old  maid,  “  ’Tis  a 
short  story ;  but  worth  your  hearing.  When 
l  was  nineteen,  I  was  . about  to  be  married. 
About,  did  I  say  ?  Why,  the  day  was  fixed ; 
I  was  in  my  bridal  dress ;  at  the  altar  ;  the 
ring,  the  wedding-ring  at  the*very  tip  of  my 
finger,  when” — 

“Mercy  me!”  cried  Angelina,  “what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“I  fainted,’*  said  Miss  Lilly  white,  and  she 
shook  her  head,  and  a  wan  smile  played 
about  her  lips. 

“And  you  were  not  married,  because  you 
fainted  ?”  said  Angelina,  much  awakened  to 
the  subject. 

‘  ‘As  I  have  confessed,  it  was  my  weak¬ 
ness  to  faint  upon  all  occasions.  I  enjoyed 
the  interest  that,  as  I  thought,  fainting  cast 
about  me.  My  lover  often  looked  coldly — 
suspiciously  •  but  love  conquered  his  doubts 
and  led  him  triumphantly  before  the  parson. 
Well,  the  marriage  service  was  begun, 
and  ” — 

“Do  go  on,”  cried  Angelina. 

“And  in  a  few  minutes  I  should  have  been 
a  wife,  when  I  thought  I  must  faint.  It 
would  seem  very  bold  of  me  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  not  to  faint.  I,  who  had  fainted  on  so 
many  occasions,  not  to  swoon  at  the  altar 
would  have  been  a  want  of  sentiment— of 
proper  feeling,  on  so  awful  an  occasion. — 
With  this  thought,  I  felt  myself  fainting  rap¬ 
idly  ;  and  just  as  the  bridegroom  had  touched 
my  finger  with  thei'ing— I  went  off;  yes, 
my  dear,  swooned  with  all  the  honors.” 

“Do  go  on,”  again  cried  Angelina. 

.  “As  I  swooned  the  ring  slipt  from  the 
bridegroom’s  fingers,  fell  upon  the  stove, 
and  was  rolling— rolling — to  drop  through 
the  aperture  of  the  stove,  that,  from  below, 
admitted  heat  to  the  church,  when — though 


swooning — I  somehow  saw  the  danger,  and, 
to  stop  the  ring,  put  forth  my  foot” — 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Angelina. 

“Too  late — the  ring  rolled  on — disap¬ 
peared  down  the  chimney  of  the  stove — and 
then  I  fainted  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
Hartshorn  and  sal  volatile  came  to  my  aid. 
I  was  restored — but  where  was  the  ring  ? 
’Twas  hopeless  to  seek  for  it.  Iialf-a-dozen 
other  rings  were  proffered ;  but  no — it  would 
be  an  evil  omen — there  would  be  no  happi¬ 
ness,  if  I  were  not  wedded  with  my  own 
ring.  Well,  search  was  made — and  time 
flew — and,  we  were  late  at  church  to  begin 
with — and  the  ring  was  not  found  when  the 
church-clock  struck  twelve.” 

“Well !  ”  said  Angelina. 

“Well!”  sighed  Miss  Lilly  white,  “the 
clergyman,  closing  his  book,  said,  ‘It  is  past 
the  canonical  hour ;  the  parties  cannot  he 
married  to-day ;  they  must  come  again  to¬ 
morrow.’  ” 

“Dreadful!”  exclaimed  Angelina. 

“  W e  returned  home :  my  lover  upbraided 
— I  retorted ;  we  had  a  shocking  quarrel, 
and — and  he  left  the  house  to  write  me  a 
farewell  letter.  In  a  week  he  was  oa  his 
voyage  to  India;  in  a  twelve-month  he  had 
married  an  Indian  lady,  as  rich  as  an  idol, 
and,  I — after  thirty  years — am  still  Caroline 
Lillywhite,  spinster.” 

It  is  very  strange.  From  the  time  of  the 
above  narrative  there  were  two  words  nev¬ 
er  again  breathed  beneath  the  roof-tree  of 
the  Daffeys.  And  these  unuttered  words 
were — 

“Angelina’s  fainted !  ” 


Let  the  weakest,  let  the  humblest  re¬ 
member,  that  in  his  daily  course,  he  can, 
if  lie  will,  shed  around  him  almost  a  heaven. 
Kindly  words,  sympathizing  attentions, 
watchfulness  against  wounding  men’s  sen¬ 
sitiveness, — these  cost  very  little ;  but  they 
are  priceless  in  their  value.  Are  they  not 
almost  the  staple  of  our  daily  happiness  ? 
From  hour  to  hour,  from  moment  to  mo-  j 
ment,  we  are  supported,  blest  by  small 
kindnesses. 


The  prosperous  man,  who  yields  himself' 
up  to  temptation,  bids  farewell  to  welfare. 
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It  was  the  time  of  the  equinoctial  gales, 
and  the  weather  had  been  very  tempestuous 
the  whole  day.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
borne  about  in  drifting-  storms  by  the  angry 
winds.  Stillness  reigned  in  the  deserted 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  the 
feeble  and  melancholy  note  of  an  organ 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  porticos, 
The  clock  had  just  struck  eight  as  I  entered 
the  drawing-room  of  my  sister,  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Pons.  She  might  be  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  past  century  —  her  air,  manner, 
and  appearance  carried  back  one’s  imagi¬ 
nation  to  that  period.  The  spring  of  her  life 
had  been  passed  at  the  court  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Many  years  of  sorrow  and 
trial  followed  these  dajrs  of  prosperity  ;*  but 
forty  years  more  found  her  once  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  with  the  remains  of  her 
fortune,  and  surrounded  by  the  few  friends 
who  had  weathered  the  storm  like  herself. 

Her  first  appearance  was  very  striking, 
and  she  became  amiable  and  charming  on 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  In  spite  of 
the  tell-tale  wrinkles  of  advanced  age,  her 
countenance  bore  traces  of  great  beauty, 
and  her  fine  figure,  full  of  gracS  and  dig¬ 
nity,  was  far  from  betraying  her  sixty 
years.  In  general  society  her  manners  and 
demeanor  had  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness 
and  reserve  ;  but  the  compliments  of  a  first 
introduction  over,  she  would  become  gay, 
lively,  frank,  and,  with  due  respect  be  it 
spoken ,  as  frivolous  as  a  young  girl  of  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

Madame  de  Pons  had  a  son,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  stormy  days 
of  the  revolution;  and  all  her  affections 
were  now  centered  upon  his  only  child. 
Valeria  de  Pons  indeed  deserved  our  love, 
for  she  was  a  little  angel  upon  earth. 

We  were  alone  this  evening;  my  sister 
was  working  at  her  tapestry  frame,  whilst 
Valeria  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  her 
feet  unwinding  a  skein  of  silk.  She  had  a 
large  boquet  of  autumn  flowers  in  her  lap, 
and  their  delightful  fragrance  was  brought 
out  by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
saloon.  A  young  man  was  seated  at  the 
table,  drawing  in  an  album,  and  his  glances 


wandered  from  the  group  before  him  to  hi 
sketch  with  all  the  pride  of  an  artist.  Ii  ^  ' 
another  month  Theobaldo  de  Montmau  ^ : 
was  to  become  the  husband  of  our  belove<  W 
Valeria.  At 

I  had  just  returned  from  a  walk  wit!  'elt: 
Count  Anatolio  de  Saint  Jervien,  who  si  ^ll11 
relationship  to  Theobaldo  gave  him  ai 
entree  into  our  family  circle.  He  was  ; 
good  sort  of  a  young  man,  though  rathe:  DOtl1 
silly  and  frivolous,  whom  you  cannot  bw  rain 
like  pretty  well,  but  whose  society  anc 
companionship  at  the  same  time  you  care  ^r’ 
but  little  about.  The  contemplation  of  the 
pretty  family  group  before  me  filled  mj 
mind  with  pleasant  presentiments  for  the  COll, 
future.  Theobaldo  was  exactly  the  sort  of  ^ 
person  I  should  have  chosen  as  a  husband  J®' 
for  Valeria;  a  gentleman  of  a  small  for-  ®; 
tune,  a  moderate  ambition,  a  high  and  g-eii- 
erous  character,  and  a  fault! ^s  life.  Vale-  " 
ria,  too,  appeared  fully  to  appreciate  her  not 
good  fortune,  and  her  timid  glance  was  in 
often  raised  to  Theobaldo  with  an  inde-  “ 
seribable  look  of  trust  and  tenderness. 

“  Come  here,  dear  uncle,”  said  she,  tra 
pointing  to  an  arm-chair  near  her.  “  Theo-  Va 
baldo  must  certainly  introduce  you  into  this  isi 
family  picture.”  ha’ 

“What  vain-glory!”  I  exclaimed.  “I  ev 
suppose  you  wish  that  my  old  face  should  tra 
set  off  yours  ol  seventeen  summers.  In  _ 
this  little  picture  it  appears  to  me  that  the  an 
Marquise's  sixty  years  are  enough.”  zo 

“I  did  not  think  of  the  contrast,”  said  m 
Valeria ;  “  not  being  handsome,  that  vanity  a 
was,  of  course,  unknown  to  me.” 

And  yet  she  was  very  attractive;  as  she  ar 
was  thus  speaking,  there  was  so  soft  and  si 
serene  an  expression  in  her  blue  eyes,  so  j  j„ 
much  grace  in  her  smile  and  manner,  di 
Theobaldo’s  sketch  was  extremely  well  :  a 
done,  and  very  pleasing;  but  you  could  :  f 
see  that  the  artist  had  tried  to  embellish.  a 
and  improve  upon  the  original,  without  ( 
being  able  to  accomplish  it.  ,  .J-i  1 

“  Valeria,”  said  he,  with  a  little  impa-  i 
tience,  “  will  you  incline  your  head  a  little 
more  forward  ?  ” 

She  bent  a  little  forward,  and  her  beau-  i 
tiful  light  brown  hair  fell  in  long  tresses  s 
over  her  face. 
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“That  will  do  very  well,”  said  Theo- 
[i  aldo. 

u  Alas !  thought  I,  he  must  see  too  clearly 
:i  hat  this  young  girl  is  not  beautiful. 

At  this  moment  the  rain  beat  more  vio- 
ently  against  the  windows,  and  a  peal  of 
hunder  was  heard. 

“  What  dreadful  weather!”  said  Count 
Inatolio,  who  appeared  to  have  been  doing 
lotfhing  the  last  half  hour  but  listen  to  the 
ain. 

“Iam  the  more  annoyed,”  said  my  sis- 
er,  “  as  I  expected  a  visit  from  the  Signora 
li  las  Bermejas.” 

“Madame  di  las  Bermejas,”  repeated  the 
rount,  rising.  “Indeed!  the  Spanish  lady, 
vhose  husband  was  murdered  in  Navarre, 
tnd  who  was  made  prisoner  herself,  and 
escaped  so  miraculously:?  ” 

“  The  same,  Sir  Count.” 

“That  woman  is  a  heroine.  If  it  had 
rot  been  for.  this  tiresome  rain  she  would 
lave  been  here  this  very  evening.” 

“  Is  it  not  very  vexatious,  Theobaldo  ?” 

“  Why,  if  you  wish  me  to  speak  the 
ruth,”  said  Theobaldo-,  as  he  glanced  toward 
Valeria,  “  I  must  say  that  I  think  our  party 
is  much  more  agreeable  as  it  is ;  it  would 
have  sadly  broken  in  upon  the  quiet  of  our 
evening;  and  besides,”  he  said  with  a 
tranquil  smile,  “  I  do  not  admire  heroines 
— I  have  much  more  sympathy  with  a  timid 
and  graceful  woman  than  with  those  Ama¬ 
zons  who  mount  a  horse  like  a  dragoon, 
ancl  would  lire  a  pistol  without  a  shudder — - 
a  heroine !  a  monstrosity  of  nature.” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  this  is  all  very 
well,”  said  the  count,  “  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  admire  these  Amazons.  I  can 
imagine  to  myself  exactly  what  the  Signora 
di  las  Bermejas  is  like — tall,  dark,  with  a 
noble  demeanor,  and  proud  deportment — 
even  ugly,  perhaps ;  but  of  that  sort  of 
ugliness  which  still  admits  of  a  handsome 
cast  of  features.  Have  I  not  guessed  very 
truly — is  this  not  a  picture  of  the  Signora 
di  las  Bermejas  ?  ” 

He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door ;  there  was  a 
moment’s  pause,  and  the  signora  was 
announced.  She  advanced,  gracefully 
raised  her  black  veil,  made  a  general  bow 


to  all,  and  seated  herself  by  the  Marquise 
cle  Pons.  I  know  not  how  to  express  the 
impression  of  admiration  and  surprise 
which  the  first  appearance  of  the  Signora 
di  las  Bermejas  produced  upon  me;  and, 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  seen  her  in  all 
the  marvelous  beauty  which  she  at  that 
time  possessed.  Imagine  to  yourself  one 
of  those  faces,  the  creation  of  a  painter’s 
imagination  in  one  of  his  most  inspired 
dreams  of  beauty,  and  which  he  can  hardly 
reproduce  upon  canvass,  beautiful  as  his 
imagination  had  at  first  pictured  it.  She 
had  a  tall,  majestic  figure,  and  her  graceful 
neck  was  half  concealed  by  a  profusion  of 
black  lace.  She  had  very  small  white 
hands,  and  the  glancing,  diminutive  feet 
peculiar  to  the  women  of  her  nation.  Her 
graceful  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  garb  of 
deep  mourning,  so  trying  even  to  many 
beautiful  women,  but  which  only,  like  the 
dark  frame  of  a  lovely  picture,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  off  to  even  greater  advantage, 
her  deep  black  eyes  and  glowing  complex¬ 
ion.  Theobaldo  looked  at  the  heroine  with 
surprise ;  but  I  could  plainly  perceive  that 
his  prejudices  were  not  in  the  iea;-t  over¬ 
come.  His  attention  soon  returned  to  his 
drawing.  The  signora  looked  at  him  in 
her  turn,  and  then  at  Anatolio.  There  was 
certainly  no  comparison  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  these  two  men.  Theobaldo  had  one 
of  those  countenances  which  take  the  imag¬ 
ination  by  surprise ;  if  it  once  looked  upon 
you,  you  would  turn  to  gaze  and  gaze 
again.  His  look  was  full  of  mind  and  in¬ 
tellect,  and  his  smile  not  to  be  described. 
Count  Anatolio  was  fresh-looking  and 
inanimate,  with  much  affectation  of  man¬ 
ner.  ITe  did  his  utmost  to  engage  the 
signora’s  attention,  but  she  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  either  to  him  or  to  Theobaldo,  but  con¬ 
tinued  her  conversation  with  the  marquise. 
Anatolio  was  right  when  he  told  us  that 
the  signora  had  a  story  to  relate — a  story 
of  which  she  was  the  heroine,  and  which 
had  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
had  occupied  the  Parisians  for  a  whole  day. 
He  so  managed  matters,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  marquise,  as  to  give  the  conversa¬ 
tion  such  a  turn  that  the  Signora  di  las  Ber- 
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mejas  found  herself  obliged  to  speak  of  it. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  signora  to  Anatolio’s 
question,  “the  story  is  too  true:  my  hus¬ 
band  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  my  life 
was  saved  by  a  miracle.”  She  paused  for 
a  moment,  overcome  by  these  terrible  recol¬ 
lections,  and  glanced  towards  Theobaldo, 
whose  attention  appeared  as  greatly  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  ever  by  his  sketch. 

“My  poor  husband,”  continued  she, 
“was  thus  barbarously  murdered  beneath 
the  walls  of  Vittoria ;  and  I  found  myself 
alone  in  a  country  the  whole  population  of 
which  was  in  arms,  and  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  I  thought  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  of  hiding  my¬ 
self  in  some  small  peasant  hut ;  and  yet 
what  security  could  I  have  had  in  remaining 
there?  What  miracle  could  have  saved 
me  from  the  marauding  bands  who  rav¬ 
aged  the  most  secluded  spots,  and  to  whom 
the  civil  war  afforded  the  most  perfect  im¬ 
punity  ?  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  take 
refuge  in  France  ;  one  servant  only  accom¬ 
panied  me,  and  I  took  no  passport  with 
me,  for  fear  my  project  should  be¬ 
come  known.  We  departed  from  Vittoria 
in  my  own  carriage,  as  if  we  were  merely 
going  on  an  excursion  into  the  country.  I 
took  a  few  clothes  and  concealed  some 
money  and  jewels  in  the  cushions  of  the 
carriage.  What  a  journey  was  before  us ! 
We  traversed’  a  country  wasted  and  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  sanguinary  war.  The  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  the  fields  unculti¬ 
vated,  the  population  of  the  villages  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  country,  disheartened  and 
oppressed ;  they  would  fly  at  the  very 
appearance  of  a  uniform,  as  they  would  the 
plague ;  and  they  had  a  horror  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  as  they  had  in  turn  been  oppressed  by 
Christinos  and  Carlists. 

“  We  traveled  the  whole  night  by  fearful 
paths,  surrounded  by  ambushes  and  prec¬ 
ipices,  and  at  the  point  of  day  found  our¬ 
selves  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley, 
traversed  by  the  foaming  waters  of  a  small 
mountain  torrent.  The  road  was  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  spreading  branches  of 
majestic  oaks.  Above  were  the  pointed 
rocks,  at  the  summit  of  which  eagles  and 
crows  could  alone  have  found  a  resting- 
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place.  Oh!  never,  never  will  the  recolle ■ 
tion  of  that  fearful  spot  be  effaced  from  m 
memory.  To  this  day,  every  tree,  evei 
stone,  is  vividly  present  to  my  mind ;  an  tor,; 
then  the  wooden  cross  by  the  side  of  tb 
road,  which  memorialized  the  murder  ( 
an  unfortunate  traveler — never  can  I  forg< 
the  painful  impression  it  produced  upon  me  j  n 
nor  can  I  cease  to  tremble  at  the  mei 
recollection  now.  We  appeared  to  be  tray^r 
eling  alone  in  a  desert  at  the  very  extrem 
ity  of  the  world ;  when,  all  at  once,  th  fenSi 
deep  stillness  around  us  was  broken  by  shin 
voice  behind  the  trees — ‘  Halt !  ’ — 

“Perero  put  the  mule  into  a  quick  gallop 
but  at  the  same  moment  pistols  were  firei 
from  both  sides  of  the  road.  Perero  fell— 
the  mule  stopped  suddenly — and  I,  as  if  b; 
a  natural  instinct,  descended  from  the  car 
riage.” 

“And  then,,”  said  Count  Anatolio,  win 
hardly  breathed  from  the  interest  the  tah 
excited,  “then  you  fired  courageously  upor 
your  persecutors  ?  ” 
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“Alas!  no,”  replied  the  signora,  with 
adorable  simplicity.  “I  was  in  the  mosl 
extreme  terror  and  I  began  to  weep.  Sol¬ 
diers  surrounded  the  carriage,  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  commanded  them  came  up  to 
question  me.  I  had  seated  myself  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  had  turned  away  my 
head  that  I  might  not  see  the  bloody  corpse 
of  poor  Perero,  which  lay  but  a  few  paces 
from  me.  In  reply  to  his  questions,  I  said 
I  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  that  I  was  now 
on  my  return  to  my  own  country.  In  the 
mean  while,  they  were  ransacking  my  lug¬ 
gage,  and  all  screaming  and  vociferating 
around  me.  0  I  was  so  frightened,  and 
almost  felt  myself  dying !  ” 

The  signora  paused,  and  passed  her  hand 
across  her  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Theobaldo  had  let  fall  his  pencil. 

“  ‘Approach,  Donna  Ines  de  las  Berme- 
jas,’  said  an  officer,  who  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  colonel  of  the  etat  major. 

“  1  trembled  upon  hearing  my  name. 

“  ‘  Donna  Ines  di  las  Bermejas,  you  are 
convicted  of  being  one  of  the  enemy’s  spies ; 
recommend  your  soul  to  Heaven,  as  you 
have  seen  your  last  hour  on  earth.  The 
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Hilary  council  has  condemned  you  to 
eath !  ’ 

“A  profound  terror,  an  indescribable 
gony,  took  possession  of  my  soul ;  to  die 
-at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years ;  no,  it 
□uld  not  be.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
-I  protested  my  innocence — I  implored — I 
etitioned  for  my  life.  It  might  indeed 
aye  been  weak — a  poorness  of  spirit, 
rhiek,  in  a  man,  would  have  been  in  the 
ist  degree  dishonorable.  But  a  poor  de- 
enseless  woman,  she  may,  at  least  without 
liame,  implore  her  life  at  the  hand  of  her 
,ssassin  ;  and  then  I  wished — I  so  earnestly 
lesired  that  life,  which  was  to  be  so  cruelly 
orn  from  me.  The  extremest  misery,  soli- 
ude,  destitution,  I  would  have  accepted  all 
n  exchange ;  but  these  men  had  no  pity 
ipon  me.  They  drew  back;  the  monk 
done  remained  to  confess  me.  I  tried  to 
speak,  but  my  voice  became  extinct.  I  re¬ 
named  without  motion,  kneeling  in  the 
dust,  and  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
group  of  soldiers,  who  stood  with  their 
guns  pointed  immediately  before  me  at 
some  little  distance.  Neither  my  eyes  nor 
my  thoughts  could  be  for  a  single  moment 
withdrawn  from  these  instruments  of  death. 

“  The  monk  spoke  to  me,  but  I  heard  him 
not,  till  at  last  he  said  : — 

“  ‘  My  daughter,  will  you  not  confess 
your  sins  P  All  is  at  an  end  for  you ;  the 
soldiers  are  here.’ 

“  Then  truly  I  turned  towards  him.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

“  ‘  My  father ! 1 1  exclaimed,  holding  him 
tightly  by  his  arm,  ‘lam  innocent;  save, 
O  save  me !  I  will  not  leave  you ;  they 
will  not  dare  assassinate  me  so  near  you. 
Take  pity  upon  a  poor  woman ;  see  how 
young  I  am ;  how  full  of  life ;  would  you 
see  me  give  up  this  precious  gift?  I  have 
still  so  many  days  before  me.  Will  they 
not  have  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
God?’ 

“  The  monk  tried  to  detach  himself  from 
my  grasp,  but  I  continued  to  cling  to  his 
knees.  Then  I  heard  behind  me  the  load¬ 
ing  of  the  guns.  This  dreadful  noise 
seemed  to  stupefy  my  distracted  brain ;  my 
hands  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  vestments 


of  the  monk ;  I  fainted  away.  When  I 
came  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  supported  by  the  pillows 
of  the  carriage  which  had  been  thrown  out 
— the  monk  was  seated  near  me — we  were 
alone — I  remembered  it  all  in  a  moment  on 
opening  my  eyes.  The  monk  made  me 
drink  a  little  wine  which  restored  me  en¬ 
tirely. 

“  ‘My  daughter,’  he  said,  with  much 
satisfaction,  ■  you  have  been  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  hurt ;  take  courage,  and  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  your  life.’ 

“  I  wished  to  render  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  my  deliverance — to  pray — but  I  could 
not  join  my  hands  together,  weeping. 

“  ‘Well,  well,’  said  he,  ‘  do  not  frighten 
yourself;  you  have  not  been  touched;  the 
bullets  passed  over  your  head  as  you  were 
on  your  knees.’ 

“  The  carriage  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  but  the  mule  had  strayed  away.  I 
sought  poor  Perero’s  corpse ;  and  the  monk 
showed  me  a  grave  which  had  been  newly 
excavated,  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  cross. 
Poor  Perero;  he  too  was  young;  he  too 
must  have  enjoyed  life.  I  took  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  were  concealed  in  the 
carriage,  and  would  have  divided  them 
with  this  good  monk,  but  he  refused  them. 

W e  then  started  on  foot,  and  the  next  day  I 
found  myself  in  France.” 

The  signora  ceased  speaking,  and  my 
sister  and  Valeria  had  taken  her  hand  in 
theirs  ;  they  were  both  in  tears.  Even  my 
old  heart  and  imagination  had  been  touched 
by  the  recital.  Count  Anatolio  talked  loud¬ 
ly;  Theobaldo  alone  said  nothing.  The 
Signora  di  las  Bermejas  was  admitted,  by 
common  consent,  to  become  one  of  our  most 
intimate  friends.  Few  women  possessed  the  i 
gift  of  pleasing  in  the  same  proportion  as 
herself.  She  had  a  certain  indescribable 
grace  and  playfulness  of  manner,  and  a 
simplicity  of  tone  which  was  even  more 
attractive  than  her  beauty.  Her  position 
was  a  singular  one,  too,  though  very  nat¬ 
ural — a  widow  without  any  family,  and 
with  a  small  fortune,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  perfectly  free.  I  thought,  at  first, 
she  might  have  married  Count  Anatolio,  ; 
but  I  understood,  from  a  word  or  two  she 
said,  that  she  did  not  consider  him  suffi- 
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ciently  wealthy.  She  treated  him  with  a 
polite  coldness*of  manner  much  more  than 
Theobaldo,  towards  whom,  from  the  very 
first  day's  aequaintaneo,  she  had  shown  a 
certain  air  of  ingenuousness  and  freedom. 
It  appeared  as  if  she  thought,  in  his  char¬ 
acter  of  an  affianced  lover,  she  could  feel 
quite  safe  with  him  ;  he  could  be  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  her  ;  and  that  this  must  render 
him  invulnerable  to  her  attraction’s.  I  saw 
the  case  very  differently,  and  from  the  very 
first  day  felt  a  disquiet,  known  only  to  my¬ 
self,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trusted  to 
Theobaldo’s  calmness  and  reason,  and  I  re¬ 
lied  also  on  the  very  near  approach  of  the 
period  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding.  One  of  the  signora’s  manoeuvres 
was  to  suppose  him  very  passionately  at¬ 
tached  to  Valeria ;  she  possessed  too  much 
penetration  to  see  ardent  and  passionate 
love  where  there  only  existed  a  slight  affec¬ 
tion,  and  I  could  not  pardon  her  this  deceit, 
though  1  did  not  at  that  time  understand  its 
fell  purpose.  One  evening  we  were  all 
with  the  Marquise  de  Pons,  when  at  eleven 
o  clock  the  signora  arose  to  go.  Generally 
a  hired  carriage  awaited  her.  I  rang  the 
bell  for  her  servant. 

“What  a  lovely  moon!  what  a  calm, 
beautiful  night!”  said  she,  going  to  the 
window,  of  which  she  opened  a  casement. 
“How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  walk  home 
in  this  clear,  fresh  evening  air.” 

“Ion  can  take  Count  Theobaldo’s  arm,” 
said  the  good  Valeria;  and  as  the  signora 
thanked  her,  but  with  some  appearance  of 
liesitaiion  in  her  manner,  she  added,  in  a 
low  voice,  “  there  can  be  nothing  to  say 
against  it — a  man  about  to  be  married.” 

“Come,  then,  Count  Theobaldo,”  said 
the  Spaniard,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  while 
she  drew  the  lace  veil  over  her  forehead — 
that  graceful  black  veil,  so  becoming  to  her 
dark  and  glowing  complexion.  Theobaldo 
put  on  his  gloves,  but  said  nothing,  as  the 
tone  of  his  voice  would  have  betrayed  his 
emotion.  The  signora  placed  her  small 
hand  upon  his  arm,  at  which  he  grew  pale 
and  trembled.  The  Spaniard  smiled. 

I  returned  in  sorrow  and  consternation 
towards  the  fire.  The  Marquise  de  Pons  re¬ 
tired  to  her  apartment,  and  Valeria  came 
and  seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  my  feet. — 


She  appeared  to  be  lost  in  profound  though  " 
and  I  began  to  observe  her  with  mut  J 
attention,  and  some  fear  of  her  particip;  ,( 
ting  in  my  suspicions;  when  she  took  m  V 
hand  and  said  to  me  with  the  serenity  of  a  01 
angel, —  » 

“  Is  it  not  true,  my  uncle?  are  we  not  to  f 
happy ?  ” 

The  following  day  the  Marquise  de  Pon  \ 
gave  a  little  fete,  at  which  Valeria  wa  t 
to  assemble  all  her  friends,  and  those  sh  11 
had  known  in  her  childhood — probably  i  1 
the  innocent  pride  of  her  heart,  as  also  t  | 
show  them  all  her  betrothed ;  there  was  f 
be  dancing,  and  for  the  first  time  in  he 
life,  she  found  herself  the  queen  of  tin  [ 
festival.  ( 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

CONGRESS. 

Since  the  close  of  the  impeachment  trial  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  attending  to  the  work  of  practical 
legislation.  The  tax  bill,  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  received  for  a  while 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House;  and  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  perfected 
and  passed  at  the  present  session.  Such,  howev¬ 
er,  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  warm 
weather  of  the  advancing  season  lias  rendered 
close  application  distasteful  to  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers;  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  the  bill  was  re¬ 
committed  to  come  up  again  next  winter.  The 
committee  acting  under  instructions  have  since 
reported  a  bill  relating  only  to  whisky  and  to¬ 
bacco.  which  will  probably  be  passed.  'The  de¬ 
mand  that  something  should  be  done  at  once  to 
obviate  the  defects  of  the  present  law  respecting 
these  articles,  is  imperative,  as  the  frauds  now 
practiced  on  the  government  in  their  manufacture 
and  sale  are  extensive  and  alarming.  Other  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  practical  nature,  but  of  less  general  in¬ 
terest,  have  received  the  attention  of  both  Houses. 

'  RECONSTRUCTION 

prospects  are  in  some  respects  favorable.  Both 
the  Arkansas  admission  bill  and  the  omnibus  bill, 
admitting  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
have  passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities. — 
The  President  vetoed  the  former  bill,  blit  Con¬ 
gress  promptly  passed  it  over  his  veto,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  bill  will  become  a  law  by 
a  similar  process.  When  the  states  mentioned 
in  these  bills  shall  have  ratified  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  their  restoration 
will  be  complete.  It  also  appears  that  it  is  only 
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jessary  for  this  amendment  to  receive  the  en- 
rsement  of  these  seven  states  for  it  to  be  rati- 
I  by  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of 
tes,  and  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Virginia, Mississippi  and  Texas  are  behind  in  the 
>rk  f  reconstruction.  The  Virginia  Constitu- 
n  is  completed,  but  the  election  has  not  yet 
en  ordered;  the  Mississippi  election  was  held 
the  23d ;  and  the  Texas  convention  is  now  in 
Mon.  These  states  will  need  to  make  haste  in 
tier  to  have  their  votes  counted  at  the  nextPres- 
mtial  election.  Congress  has  passed  bills  re¬ 
aving  political  disabilities  from  certain  citizens 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  who  participa- 
1  iu  the  rebellion,  among  whom  are  Gen.  Long- 
•eet  and  Gov.  Holden. 

'  ' 

TIIE  CHINESE  EMBASSY, 

which  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  is  at  the  head, 
rived  iu  New  York,  May  22d,  where  it  remained 
me  time  when  it  proceeded  to  W ashington .  As 
•At  >e  expected,  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  at- 
ndants  to  the  number  of  thirty  are  attracting 
uch  attention.  On  Tuesday,  June  9th,  Mr.  Bur- 
tgarae,  and  six  members  of  the  Chinese  Embas- 
, together  with  two  secretaries, were  received  by 
e  House  of  Representatives.  The  occasion  was 
novel  one,  and  was  made  interesting  by  the  elo- 
ent  and  significant  address  of  Mi-.  Burlingame, 
none  of  his  public  utterances  has  he  spoken 
ore  openly  of  the  purpose  of  the  mission.  He 
tid : 

We  invite  you  to  a  broader  trade ;  we  invite  you 
>  a  more  intimate  examination  of  the  structure 
f  Chinese  civilization ;  we  invite  you  to  a  better 
ipreeiation  of  the  manners  of  that  people,  their 
mperance,  their  patience,  their  habits  ofsehol- 
rsliip,  their  competitive  examinations,  their 
igh  culture  of  tea  and  silk;  and  we  shall  ask  for 
lem  your  modern  science  and  the  holy  doctrines 
f  our  Christian  faith.  It  is  for  the  West  to  say 
diether  itis  for  a  fair  and  open  policy,  or  tor  one 
>unded  on  prejudice,  and  on  that  assumption  of 
uperiority  which  is  justified  neither  by  physical 
bility  nor  by  moral  elevation. 

A  large  number  of  spectators  were  in  attend- 
nee.  The  Embassy  has  since  visited  Mt.  Ver- 
ou  and  paid  its  respects  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ngton. 

VACANCIES  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  appointment  of  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  to 
ill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Ion,  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  minister  to  Eng- 
and,  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  The  readi- 
less  and  unanimity  with  which  his  nomination 
vas  confirmed  by  the  Senate  shows  the  estima- 
ion  in  which  he.is  held  by  that  body.  The  coun¬ 
ty  will  expect  to  find  in  him  an  able  and  digni- 
ied  representative. 

Mr.  Rollins  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
lositiou  as  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to 
ake  effect  on  the  confirmation  of  his  successor  by 
the  Senate.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  McCulloch  he 
makes  known  his  reasons  for  this  action,  the 


chief  of  which  is  the  appointment  of  dishonest 
and  corrupt  officials  against  his  remonsfrai  ces, 
and  contrary  to  his  recommendation.  A  spicy 
correspondence  followed  between  Mr.  Rollins 
and  Secretary  McCulloch,  respecting  this  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  who  is  able  and  prepared  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  his  statements  by 
facts.  He  is  likely, however,  to  continue  in  office 
some  time  longer,  as  the  President  seems  unable, 
to  select  a  man  after  his. own  heart  whose  nomina¬ 
tion  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  Senate. 

THE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  nomination  of  Grant  and  Colfax  at  Chica¬ 
go  is  everywhere  well  received,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  Republican  party, including  the 
senators  who  voted  for  the  President’s  acquittal, 
will  be  a  unit  iu  their  support.  Ratification 
meetings  are  both  numerous  and  enthusiastic. — 
The  Democrats  are  in  a  great 

DILEMMA 

respecting  whom  they  shall  bring  forward  as 
their  nominee  for  President  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Seymour  declines;  PeudIeton.it  seems,  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  west  but  not  to  the  east,  and 
Hancock  to  the  east  but  not  to  the  west,  besides 
his  war  record  is  unsatisfactory  to  ex-rebels.— 
Chase,  it  is  thought,  would  draw  a  large  vote 
from  conservative  Republicans  and  the  Freedmen, 
but  his  manhood  suffrage  sentiments  are  not 
readily  endorsed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
In  their  perplexity  we  do  not  see  that  they  are 
likely  to  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Nasby,  and  take  up  his  unknown  man  "Kippins.” 
Judging  from  present  indications  the  impending 

CAMPAIGN 

will  be  very  lively  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  states 
may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  its  battle 
ground.  In  addition  to  the  states  which  are  reck¬ 
oned  as  sure  to  vote  for  Gen.  Grant,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  for  the  Republicans  to  carry  eith¬ 
er  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Indiana 
and  New  Jersey  to  secure  the  victory. 

FOREIGN. 

After  repeated  defeats  of  the  British  Ministry 
on  the  Irish  church  question,  Disraeli  has  decided 
upon  a  line  of  policy  and  will  appeal  from  the 
Liberal  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  people.  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  elections  will  take  place  in  November, 
and  the  new  Parliament  will  meet  on  the  9th 
of  December.  The  electoral  contest  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  most  memorable 
in  the  history  of  England,  for  both  patties  will 
look  upon  it  as  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
power  of  the  Tories,  and  the  reformatory  spirit 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  result  cannot 
be  doubtful. 

Count  Vou  Bismark  has  retired  from  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties  for  a  few  months  to  recruit  his  health. 
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which  has  become  impaired  by  his  incessant  la¬ 
bors.  Prussia  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  an  able 
and  long  tried  public  servant. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

—The  Saturday  Review  (London)  lias  a  se¬ 
vere  article  on  Walt  Whitman’s  poems  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  just  been  published  “  selected 
and  edited”  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  There  are  a 
few,  a  remarkable  few,  who  profess  to  like  Whit¬ 
man’s  rythmic  monstrosities,  but  the  great  mass 
of  literary  people  will  agree  with  the  Review  that 
if  his  writings  are  poetry  “  all  we  can  say  is  we 
must  find  some  other  word  for  Shakspeare. 
Strong  lie  may  he,  but  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  an  onion  is  strong.  In  his  fury  he  breaks 
out  into  a  mere  perspiration  of  words,  and  strings 
substantives  together  for  pages  on  a  stretch,  the 
result  being  a  something  which  is  as  much  like 
poetry  as  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue.”  His  con- 
ventiaiity  is  that  “  of  the  man  who  considers 
■clothes  conventional,  and  goes  about  without 
them.”  And  in  this  strain  discourses  the  Review 
for  several  pages. 

—The  printing-press  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  practically  idle  for  several  years 
through  lack  of  funds.  Charles  Dickens  has  sent 
a  very  pleasant  note  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  its  well- 
known  Superintendent,  placing  at  his  disposal 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  printing  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
the  Old  Curiosity  Slibp  in  raised  letters  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

— A  new  book  of  church  music  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  popular  composer,  George  P.  Root, 
of  Chicago.  The  Post  expresses  sorrow  at  the 
news,  and  the  Traveller  cannot  understand  why, 
not  being  aware  that  he  of  the  Post  ever  goes 
Where  church  music  can  disturb  him.  Yery  well 
turned,  but  it  is  hazardous  business  to  try  verbal 
sparring  with  our  democratic  neighbor.  His 
“  last  words  ”  are  generally  bis  best. 

— The  book-firm  of  Crosby  &  Ainsworth  of  this 
city  is  dissolved,  and  instead  thereof  we  have 
Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
of  Hew  York,  being  the  “  Co.” 

— Two  Clergymen,  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Rouse’s  Point,  N.  Y. , 
are  said  to  be  at  work  independently  of  each  other 
on  a  History  of  the  Devil.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  whether  they  are  especially  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  whether  they  obtain  their  mate¬ 
rial  from  “  first  hands.” 

— The  (H.  Y.)  Evening  Post  discusses  the 
comparative  value  of  the  words,  “  woman”  and 
“lady,”  and  reaches  the  very  sensible  conclusion 
that  “woman”  is  the  fuller,  freer,  nobler  title; 
that  “  lady”  has,  with  us,  no  other  signification 


than  one  of  courtesy,  and  is  dependent  upon  th 
personal  conduct  and  character  of  the  individua 
“  A  servant  may  in  this  sense  be  a  lady,  just  a 
her  mistress  may,  in  the  same  sense,  be  no  lady. 
We  recall  similar  sentiments  expressed  by  Job 
Quincy  Adams. 

— Prof.  William  D.  Whitney  of  Yale  Colleg 
is  to  deliver  the  address,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bun: 
ham  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  the  poem 
before  the  Williams  College  Alumni  at  the  nex 
Commencement.  The  PM  Beta  Kappa  oration 
at  Bowdoin  College  commencement  is  to  be  de 
livered  by  Rev.  Charles  Beecher. 
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— The  Round  Table  calls  Dr.  Tyngthe  young 
er,  “that  ecclesiastical  demagogue,”  which,  oi 
the  whole,  is  rather  mild  criticism  for  that  paper  j» 
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—Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  in  one  of  his  late  letters  ii 
the  Liberal  Christian,  and  which  Harper  & 
Brothers  are  reprinting  in  book  form,  has 
'  words  of  strong  commendation  for  the  Americai 
missionaries  in  Syria,  and  says :  “  From  all  I  cai 
learn  this  mission  has,  from  the  start,  been  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  singularly  pure  and  unwordlv  spirit 
and  the  men  on  the  ground  have  mingled  piety 
learning  and  prudence  in  a  remarkable  degree 
I  am  sure  that  the  Syrian  mission  has  had  a  greal 
and  admirable  success.” 

— The  new  building  of  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  to  be  adorned  with  the  statues  of  twenty- 
four  lhen  of  science  of  all  countries ;  America 
will  have  but  one  representative,  Franklin,  “  to 
whom”  says  the  Athenaeum  “  we  have  as  much 
right  as  the  Americans  have  to  Shakspeare.” 
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— The  recent  report  of  the  Boston  Public  Li-  fnr 
brary  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  reading  com-  ocii 
munity  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  only  too  plain-  ;il 
ly  that  in  our  “  Athens,”  novel  readers  are  over-  Mjf 
whelmingly  in  the  majority.  History,  biogra¬ 
phy,  philosophy,  travels,  indeed  everything  is 
neglected  for  the  last  novel.  The  records  of  our  & 
city  library,  and  of  our  numerous  circulating  li-  'm 
braries,  are  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  * 
good  taste  and  mental  cultivation  of  the  great  ® 
crowds  of  patrons. 


— The  Mail  (N.  Y.)  after  remarking  upon  the  1 
base-ball  and  rowing  matches  between  colleges,  J?( 
suggests  a  change  from  physical  to  mental  con- 
tests,  such  as  trials  of  intellectual  skill  in  oratory,  w 
composition,  classical  acquirements  and  mathe-  1,11 
unities.  There  is  much  sound  sense  in  the  sug-  - 
gestion.  A  change,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  mus- , 
cle  to  brain  would  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  bo 
much  more  consonant  witi;  the  aims  of  college  j!  j10 
life  and  discipline. 

— The  Galaxy  lias  a  paragraph  on  the  pronun-  j(i 
ciation  of  either  and  neither,  and  renders  a  ver-  j  >ei 
diet  that  i-lher  and  ni-ther,  with  the  i  long,  has  M 
the  authority  neither  of  analogy  nor  of  the  best  ® 
speakers.  “  It  is  an  affectation,  and  in  this  conn-  |() 
try  a  copy  of  a  second-rate  British  affectation,  p. 
Persons  ot  the  best  education  and  of  the  highest  im 
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d  ial  position  in  England,  say  eether  and  neeth- 
u  ” 

-The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  is  inclined 
t.  be  complimentary  to  its  transatlantic  cousins, 
v  has  recently  given  an  extended  and  good  na- 
•ed  account  of  Harvard  College,  which,  it  says, 
>,  ias  a  history  of  which  all  Americans  may  be 
pud,  and  is  an  institution  which  reflects  the 
'hest  credit  upon  its  parent  state.” 

— Colensq,  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  is  translating 
grim’s  Progress  into  the  Zulu  language.  The 
ser  the  skeptical  bishop  sticks  to  Banyan,  the 
s  difficulty  will  he  have  with  Moses. 

—The  papers  are  circulating  the  story  that 
ice  Carey  writes  two  poems  a  day  and  makes 
task  of  the  labor.  Perhaps  she  leaves  the 
ask”  for  the  readers. 

—In  one  of  fhe  English  magazines  is  an  article 
hymns  and  hymn-writers,  from  which  we 
trn  that  an  examination  of  seven  hundred  and 
:y  hymn-books  gives  to  Isaac  Watts  the  author- 
ip  of  two  fifths  of  the  hymns  which  are  used  in 
;  English-speaking  world.  The  same  writer 
ily  says  that  “  the  only  criticism  on  a  hymn 
licii  is  worth  anything  is  that  which  the  uni- 
rsal  voice  of  the  church  pronounces  by  accept- 
g  or  rejecting  it.  The  judgment  of  the  great 
art  of  Christianity  is  ever  sound.” 

— Literary  fathers  arc  not  always  able  either 
trace  the  wanderings  of  their  own  children,  or 
cognize  them  when  under  their  very  eyes.  In 
62  the  Tract  Society  (New  York)  published  a 
py-right  book,  “  Cheerily,  Cheerily.'’'1  The 
me  book  with  an  occasional  verbal  alteration 
no  consequence,  is  now  published  by  the  Tract 
iciety  (Boston)  with  the  title  of  “  Marbleside,” 
a  reprint  from  the  London  Religious  Tract 
>ciety. 


Rev.  Robert  Lowry,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that 
rince  of  Sabbath  School  Music  writers,  has  con- 
ibuted  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Music  a 
ost  valuable  article  which  should  be  carefully 
radered  by  those  who  have  the  management  of 
e  great  Sabbath  School  work  of  our  land.  We 
,n  give  only  the  summary-  with  which  the  arti- 
e  closes. 

What  shall  we  siug  in  the  Sunday-school?  Sing 
-erything  that  is  good,  and  which  befits  the 
ace.  When  you  teach  your  child  the  nightly 
tterance  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  he  may  not  use 
lose  words  as  the  upliftiug  of  his  own  c'onscious- 
ess,  but  you  give  him  Christ’s  mould  to  run  his 
loughts  in,  and  you  have  hope  that  he  will  make 
lose  words  his  own  by  and  by.  And  when  we 
ng  our  songs  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love  in 
le  Sunday-school,  we  are  giving  our  children 
le  frame  work  of  Bible  truth  and  Christian  ex- 
erience,  which,  we  trust,  their  own  lives  will 
11  up  and  appropriate  in  the  blessed  days  to 
ime. 

Sing  everything  that  gives  the  youthful  mind  a 
etter  thought  than  earth  can  furnish — every- 
hing  that  awakens,  alarms,  attracts,  subdues,  re- 
nes,  instructs,  converts. 


Sing  of  Jesus — his  pit}',  his  love,  Ms  blood,  his 
coming. 

Sing  of  Depravity — its  utterness,  its  universali¬ 
ty,  its  woeful  issue  without  saving  grace. 

"Sing  of  Heaven — songs  that  will  sing  them¬ 
selves,  with  never-wearying  De  Capo,  when  the 
sick  bed  comes  and  the  dying  hour  is  nigh. 

Sing  of  the  Subbath — its  sacredness,  its  memo¬ 
rial  character,  its  shadowy  semblance  of  the  “  rest 
that  reniaineth.” 

Sing  of  the  Sunday-school — honor  it,  hang  the 
garlands  of  music  around  it,  cover  its  portals 
with  the  roses  of  song. 

Sing  of  3Iisxions‘ — “  Gather  them  in  from  the 
street  and  lane”' — home.  “Far  out  upon  the 
prairie” — our  country.  “  There’s  a  cry  from 
Macedonia — come  and  help  us” — the  world. 

Sing  of  Activity — 

“Never  be  afraid  to  speak  for  Jesus; 

Think  how  much  a  word  can  do  ; 

Never  be  afraid  to  own  your  Saviour, 

He  who  loves  and  cares  for  you.” 

Sing  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Sing  any 
way,  every  way,  so  that  souls  are  brought  to 
Jesus.  Sing  anything,  everything,  if  only  we 
may  clasp  our  children  on  the  “golden  strand” 
by  "and  by — by  and  by. 


$500  PREMIUM. 

The  time  for  forwarding  manuscript  for 
the  $500  prize  story  to  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop 
&  N.  P.  Kemp,  has  by  request  been  extended 
to  Oct.  1st,  and  in  answer  to  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  intended  character  of  the 
work,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  it  is  not 
desired  that  any  set  doctrinal  thesis  be  set 
forth  and  maintained,  but  that  the  Story 
must  be  elevated  and  religious  in  tone,  and 
clearly  recognize  and  illustrate  the  central 
and  vital  truths  which  enter  into  Evanjreli- 
cal  faith. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  choice 
Chromos,  Engravings,  Lithographs,  and 
Photographs,  published  by  II.  Wood,  Jr., 
Fine  Art  Publisher  and  Dealer  in  Artist’s 
Materials,  Albums,  &c.,  639  Broadway, 
iST.  Y.  Among  Mr.  Wood’s  Publications 
the  Photographs  (varions  sizes)  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  “Roger’s  Groups,”  the  Chromos, 
“Raspberries,”  “Strawberries,”  “Peaches,” 
“Madonna,”  “Ecce  Homo,”  and  “Love’s 
Melancholy,”  deserve  special  mention. — 
The  above  Goods,  together  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Popular  American,  German  and 
English  Chromos,  Photographs,  Engravings 
and  choice  collection  of  Pictures  particular- 
ly  adapted  for  the  Yestry  and  Sabbath 
School  Room,  Maps,  Mottoes  &e.,  maybe 
found  at  38  and  40  Cornhil,  Boston. 
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writers  of  Great  Britain  during  the  golden  ago 


Smith’s  Bible  Diction  ary. 

The  period  of  a  general  distribution  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  naturally  followed  by  a  period  of  critical  in 
vestigation,  and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Germany,  England  and  America  amongst 
students  of  the  Bible.  So  much  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  Biblical  encyclopedias  have  become  in- 
dispensable  for  sifting  out  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  that  has  gathered  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  study ;  and  unquestionably  the  most 
comprehensive  and  serviceable  collection  yet 
published  in  the  English  language,  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  The  dictionary  presents  in  a  solid, 
compact  and  convenient  form  the  most  valuable 
results  of  eighteen  centuries  of  investigation ;  it 
is  the  condensation  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and 
hardly  a  question  is  to  he  started  concerning  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  in  the  Scriptures  which  does  not  here 
receive  an  answer.  This  American  Edition, which 
is  published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  comprises  the 
entire  English  work  and  abridgement,  with  its 
wealth  of  illustrations,  not  a  single  article  abbre¬ 
viated.  But  it  has  more.  New  articles  have  been 
added  and  the  old  ones  have  been  supplemented 
wherever  it  was  important  to  add  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations;  and  numerous  new 
maps  and  illustrations  have  been  added.  Besides 
this,  very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
wants  of  American  students  by  lists  of  books  and 
writings  upon  the  subjects  treated,  likely  to  be 
within  their  reach. 

The  Editors  of  Hurd  &  Houghton’s  edition  are 
the  two  well-known  scholars,  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett, 
lately  of  lAewton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Mr. 
Ezra  Abbot,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Abbot’s  extraordinary  minuteness 
of  scholarship  performs  one  very  important  work 
here  in  the  correction  of  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  original  edition.  Every  student  knows 
how  vexatious  is  the  use  of  a  book  of  reference, 
where  the  citation  is  imperfect.  Over  a  thousand 
errors,  many  of  this  character, have  been  Silently 
corrected  in  the  first  volume. 

A  writer  in  the  “  Christian  'Times  and  Witness” 
of  Chicago  says — "to  get  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  improvements  introduced  (in  Hurd  & 
Houghton’s  edition)  I  have  examined  the  first 
number,  containining  112  pages  (one  thirteenth  of 
the  whole  work)  and  find  in  it  thirteen  new  arti¬ 
cles,  forty-two  editorial  additions  to  former  arti¬ 
cles,  and  forty-one  foot-notes,  not  to  mention  a 
great  number  of  etymological,  philological  and 


I.  containing  the  first  eight  numbers,  bound  i 
cloth,  $6,50.  In  half  morocco,  $8,75. 

Another  subscription  work  published  by  Ilun 
&  Houghton,  appealing  to  the  same  general  clas 
of  book-buyers,  is  the  “  Library  of  old  Englisl 
Divines,”  under  the  supervision  of  William  G 
T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literatim 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
The  intention  is  to  reprint  the  works  of  the  mos 
distinguished  theologians  and  preachers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  as  to  place  within  reach  of  American 
readers  an  edition  of  t he  principal  theological 
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critical  additions  and  corrections,  consisting  of 


of  both  secular  and  sacred  literature,  in  a  style 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  English  editions,  and  at 
a  much  smaller  pi  ice.  The  Sermons  of  Bober 
South  form  the  first  instalment,  two  volumes 
of  which  have  been  issued.  The  set  will  consist 
of  five  volumes  at  $4,00  each,  hut  payment  will 
be  required  of  subscribers  at  $3,00  per.  volume 
only .  as  each  is  issued,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
taken  for  each  author  separately.  “  Dr.  South,” 
as  Pres.  Brown  of  Hamilton  College,  remarks, 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  most  vigorous  of  that 
great  race,  seems  well  chosen  to  lead  the  van.” 

Any  of  the  above  mentioned  books  will  be  sent 
>y  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton, 
459  Broome  Street,  New  York,  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

The  Riverside  Magazine  for  young  people, 
which  is  issueil  monthly,  by  Hurd  and  Houghtoiq 
takes  its  name  from  the  Riverside  Press  at  which 
it  is  manufactured,  and  well  sustains  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  for  elegant  workmanship.  The 
New  York  Times  pronounces  it  "the  handsomest 
periodical  in  the  country,”  and  it  is  the  first 
magazine  which  catche's  the  eye  glancing  over  a 
bookseller’s  counter,  for  its  coverts  a  brilliant 
composiiion  in  red,  white  and  blue,  from  a  design 
of  morning  glories.  It  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  has  improved  steadily  from  the  outset. 
Each  number  has  shown  the  personal  care  of  the 
Editor,  who  evidently  does  not  intend  that  the 
magazine  shall  get  into  nets  and  jog  along  at  a 
drowsy  pace.  The  July  number  just  published 
gives  a  good  notion  of  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  A  striking  frontispiece  by  J.  La.  Farge, 
who  is  regarded  in  England  as  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  of  American  artists,  illustrates  a  scene  from 
the  Arabian  Knights.  Then  there  are  three  or 
four  articles  and  poems  suggested  by  the  month 
ot  July,  giving  the  young  truthful  and  lively 
pictures  ot'  American  history:  natural  history  is 
discoursed  about,  in  a  pleasant  manner.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Jacob  Abbott,  and  Vieux  Moustache,  a 
new  writer  for  boys,  of  growing  popularity, with 
others  furnish  stones, and  there  are  droll  pictures 
and  sketches,  endiDg  with  a  page  of  music,  ail 
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of  a  few  words  each,  which  are  found  in  almost 
every  article.” 

The  Dictionary  is  published  in  numbers,  by 
subscription,  each  number  of  medium  octavo  size 
to  contain  112  pages,  and  to  be  published  monthly. 
The  entire  work  will  comprise  about  thirty 
numbers.  Price  of  each  number,  in  neat  paper 
covers,  to  subscribers,  seventy-five  cents.  Yol, 


liberally  illustrated.  Its  articles  are  not  written 


down  to  children,  but  are  of  that  frank,  simple 
character  which  is  not  too  old  for  the  young,  and 
very  great  care  is  taken  to  encourage  in  children, 
a  preference  for  what  is  simple  in  form,  pure  in 
sentiment,  hearty  and  Christian  in  principle 
Nowadays  when  there  is  so  much  of  immoral  lit¬ 
erature  brought  conspicuously  before  the  young, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  parents  and  others  to 
give  steady  encouragement  to  pure  and  honest 
books.  Tiie  subscription  price  is  $2,50  a  year, 
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j  J.  'C.  tjARRiarES  &  r,.,  148  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphia.  Sa’oath  School  Index  by  K.  G-. 

Pardee,  A.  M.  Price,  $125.  For  sale  by  D, 
!ri  Lothrop  &  N._;.  Kemp,  Boston. 

Many  volumes  attain  a  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
'taulatiou^h’at  do  not  possess  one  tithe  of  the  val- 
1  lie  of. his  unpretending  volume  of  Mr,  Pardee’s. 

!  I  is  a  record  of  personal  experience,  with  the 
1  nost  valuable  practical  suggestions,  from  one 
'  iully  competent  to  instruct  the  Teachers  of  our 
'  .and,  who  loves  the  Sunday  School  work  and 
l(i!‘knows  whereof  he  affirms.”  It  is  a  history  of  S. 
“schools — a  manual  for  Teachers— a  guide  forPa- 
1  -ents — a  Superintendent’s  companion — all  com- 
)ined  in  one  convenient  sized  volume.  We 
hould  decidedly  object  to  some  of  the  ‘'Hand 
looks  of  Instruction”  recommended  for  the  use 
d  Sunday  School  Teachers,  but  this  forms  no 
iart  of  the  body  of  the  work,  which  is  “pure  gold” 
md  of  inestimable  value  for  all  who  are  engaged 
n  training  the  young.  We  hope  to  give  some 
extracts  from  it  in  future  numbers  of  the  month- 

y. 

Dicknor  &  Fields,  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

This  universally  known  firm  take  good  care  of 
>ur  “Young  Folks,”  and  now  we  have  two  small 
(uarto  volumes  which  are  adapted  for  this  season 
>f  the  year,  1st,  Farmer  Boys,  by  the  author 
)f  “Ten  Acres  Enough.”  2d.  The  Butterfly 
I  enters,  by  Helen  S.  Conant.  These  works  are 
inely  illustrated  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
iddition  to  Boys’  and  Girls’  libraries,  in  the  city 
md  in  the  country.  If  our  girls  practiced  more 
in  the  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  even  if  they  did 
rot  “give  four  hours  a  day  to  music,”  it  would 
wove  most  advantageous  to  their  own  health  and 
mjoyments,  but  might  lessen  the  annual  income  of 
>ur  doctors.  We  had  rather  see  the  girls  chasing 
ifter  butterflies  of  the  winged  species,  than  after 
hose  of  the  biped  genus,  who  affect  small  canes, 
ncipient  moustaches  and  highly  perfumed,  but 
rery  greasy ,  hair.  Out-deor  exercise  of  the  right 
rind,  and  a  love  for  the  rural  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ure,  are  much  more  conducive,  both  to  health 
md  real  refinement,  than  richly  furnished  par- 
ors  and  fashionable  “calls.” 

Hurd  &  Houghton,  459  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 
Life,  Letters  and  Posthumous  Works  ofFred- 
rika  Bremer.  Edited  by  her  sister,  Charlotte 
Bremer. 

This  beautiful  Emo.  volume  of  439  pages  is  is¬ 
sued  in  the  best  style  of  the  well  known  “River¬ 
side  Press,”  Cambridge.  The  name  of  Fredrika 
Bremer  has  been  as  a  household  word  in  this 
;ountry  for  many  years,  and  that  large  circle  of 
idmirers  who  have  read  her  writings  with  such 
leliglit,  and  many  of  whom  were  privileged  to 
neet  her  when  she  visited  this  country,  will  not 
fail  to  welcome  this  volume — not  only  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  of  sisterly  affection— but  as  a  rich  addition  to 
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their  Libraries.  Besides  a  Biography,  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  and  letters,  there  are  several  Sketches  and 
Poems  never  before  published,  and  others  that 
have  been  revised,  and  are  now  presented  in  a 
new  dress.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  most  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  simplicity  of  Miss  Bremer’s  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  her  touching  letter  to  a  friend  on  the 
‘doss  of  her  little  boy,”  shows  a  tenderness  and 
affection  which  mothers  alone  can  fully  appreci¬ 
ate.  The  larger  the  circulation  of  such  works, 
the  better  it  Will  be  for  those  who  love  earnest¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  their  life  work. 

Sketch  of  the  Official  Life  of  John  A.  Andrew, 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Price,  $  1  25. 
Every  Loyal  Man  and  Woman  too,  our  Boys 
and  our  Girls,  should  all  own  a  copy  of  this  book. 
It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  anything  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Gov.  Andrew,  his  noble  war  rec¬ 
ord,  so  honorable  to  Massachusetts,  so  useful  to 
his  country ;  his  unblemished  personal  character, 
and  his  sudden  and  lamented  death  while  in  the 
full  flush  of  active  life,  have  embalmed  him  in 
the  memory,  notonly  of  those  of  his  adopted  state, 
but  of  the  good  and  true,  every  where.  The 
emancipated  African  will  regard  this  book  as  a 
treasure,  second  only  to  his  Bible — and  well  he 
may,  for  no  truer  friend  ever  plead  more  faith¬ 
fully — through  evil  report  and  good  report— for 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed  blacks — through  an  en¬ 
tire  life  than  did  John  Albion  Andrew.  There  is 
an  excellent  photograph  likeness  on  the  title  page. 
While  we  are  thankful  for  this  volume  of  211 
pages,  we  hope  to  see  a  still  larger  work,  that 
shall  give  us  more  of  the  Biographical  character 
and  a  good  compilation  of  the  Messages  and 
Speeches  of  one,  so  tenderly  loved  in  life,  so  deep¬ 
ly  mourned  in  death.  For  sale  by  Lothrop  & 
Kemp,  38  and  40, Cornhill,  Boston. 

James  S.  Claxton,  1214  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
The  Gold  Dollar  by  Catherine  M.  Trowbridge. 
“The  gold  dollar  expected,”  “the  goldd  ollar  re¬ 
ceived”  and  “parting  with  the  gold  dollar,”  are 
the  leading  lessons  in  this  pretty  little  story,  giv¬ 
ing  the  trials  and  experience  of  Miss  “Nellie,” 
and  her  interesting  conversation  with  her  moth¬ 
er.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  book  for 
little  girls. 

Taggard  &  Thompson,  29  Cornhill.  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  Speaker,  by  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  ofBoston. 
Here  is  a  royal  12mo. volume  of  558  pages, strong 
ly  bound  with  a  leather  back,  so  as  to  resist  the 
destructive  propensities  of  “Young  America.” 
It  contains  “standard  and  recent  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry,  for  recitation'  and  declamation 
in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,”  with  valu¬ 
able  remarks  on  Elocution,  and  a  series  of  explan¬ 
atory  notes.  This  is  just  the  bcok  for  embryo 
Wehsters,  Choates,  Clays,  Goughs  and  Ward 
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Beechers,  and  if  those  who  use  it  do  not  attain 
to  a  fame,  as  orators,  equal  to  those  named,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  this  work.  Mr.  Philhrick’s 
poetical  experience  fitted  him  previously  for  the 
labor  which  he  has  so  well  performed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  special  object  for  which  the  book  is 
designed — it  is  also  a  pleasant  and  useful  volume 
to  have  in  the  family  for  reference — for  here  are 
garnered  up  the  choicest  gems  of  eloquence  from 
our  most  gifted  orators,  and  fine  selections  of  Po¬ 
etry.  It  is  one  of  those  books  we  “can  safely 
commend”  for  “extensive  circulation.” 

Philbrick’s  Primary  Union  Speaker. 

This  is  an  improvement — not  a  very  marked 
one  however — upon 

“You’d  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage” 
which  was  the  “standard,”  for  all  country  schools 
in  our  juvenile  days.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
long  step  between  “Mary  had  a  little  lamb,”  and 
“Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  but  we  can  very 
truthfully  say  that  this  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
we  have  seen;  yet  we  are  sadly  afraid  that  some 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  author’s  family 
must  have  made  a  part  of  the  selections. 

J.  Baxter  &  Co.,  Friendship,  Allegany  Co., 
will  issue  next  month  a  new  Church  Music 
Book,  entitled  the  Allegany  Collection,  by  A. 
Y.  Johnson. 

It  will  contain  384  pages,  and  the  usual  number 
of  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes,  Anthems,  Choruses, 
and  pieces  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes  and 
Musical  Associations.  The  wants  of  Choirs  and 
Singing  Classes  have  been  so  carefully  studied, 
that  we  are  confident  this  work  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  their  use,  containing  pieces  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  both  for  practice  and 
improvement. 

Biglow  &  Main,  successors  to  William  B. 
Bradbury,  publishers  of  Bradbury’s  Sunday 
School  Music  Books,  No.  425  Broome  St.,  Yew 
York. 

If  the  prayers  and  most  earnest  wishes  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  ot  Sabbath  School  Teachers 
and  Scholars  could  have  prevailed,  William  B. 
Bradbury  would  have  been  spared  for  many  years 
to  come,  to  bless  the  Church  and  the  Sunday- 
School,  with  his  musical  genius  and  knowledge  of 
what  was  best  adapted  to  meet  the  cravings  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  and  to  satisfy  their  longings 
for  “the  Service  of  Song.”  But  he  lived  long 
enough  to  do  a  “life  work,”  and  so  long  as  the 
“Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer”  shall  not  be  forgotten  or 
neglected,  so  long  will  his  memory  be  fragrant  in 
our  Sabbath  Schools  and  Churches,  and  at  the 
family  altar. 

nis  executors  have  entrusted  his  works  and 
business  to  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
before  his  death — Messrs.  Biglow  &  Main — and  the 
public  can  rest  assured  that  these  gentlemen  will 


fait  .fully  manage  the  .  7  ia  ,1 

their  trust.  They  have  1  '-»] 

works  for  sale,  but  we  can  * 
later  works  issued.  “Fresh 
Yew  Golden  Trio,”  and  “Th,. 

These  works  are  Gems  of  Sabbath  e  - 

and  without  any  advance  in  price,  . 
much  improved  by  the  use  of  a  better  a.  >li  >  c.:l 
paper,  and  stronger  binding  than  heretofc:  —  | 
From  a  personal  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the 
works,  we  can  safely  commend  them  to  families 
and  Sabbath  Schools. 

A.  F.  Graves,  Yo.  20  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Mr.  Graves  who  has  been  long  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  Cornhill— first  as  a  clerk  with  the. 
late  B.  B.  Mussey — then  respectively  of  the  firms  ] 


of  Heath  &  Graves — A.  F.  Graves  and  Graves  & 
Young— has  recommenced  business  alone  at  20 
Cornhill,  next  door  to  his  former  store.  He  al¬ 
ready7  has  quite  a  large  list  of  publications  and 
among  his  recent  issues  are  two  handso'  .e  12mo. 
volumes  of  some  300  pages  each,  Live  &  Learn 
by  that  popular  authoress,  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie, 
and  Jack  Arcombe,  by  Glance  Gaylord.  These 
volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Graves.  They  are  beautiful  volumes  for  a  S. 
School  Library,  and  will  make  capital  presents  J 
for  boys.  Bible  Pearls  for  Boys,  by  Mrs.  Made¬ 
line  Leslie.  Here  are  six  volumes  neatly  bound, 
and  enclosed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  price  only  $3. 1 
The  titles  are— Pearl  of  Obedience,  Pearl  of  Char¬ 
ity,  Pearl  of  Love,  Pearl  of  Penitence,  Pearl  of 
Patience,  Pearl  of  Hope.  They  are  just  what  a 
mother  wants  to  read  to  her  little  ones,  and  will 
also  prove  attractions  to  those  who  are  able  to 
read  themselves. 


Motley’s  United  Yethf 
The  third  volume,  which  h  7  v  ,  .<|J 

completes  the  great  work  ..  ■  •  ; J 

takes  rank,  by  general  conso 
historical  writings  of  our  counu., .  i 

dence  of  increased  power  both  as  a  thinkei  u>  I  j 
a  writer.  The  general  grasp  ot  the  subject;  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  its  several  parts  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  relative  importance ;  the  fine  por¬ 
traitures  of  character,  and  subtle  analysis  of  mo¬ 
tives  in  great  actors ;  the  vivid  sketches  of  decis-  1 
ive  battles ;  the  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  . 
and  the  forces  underlying  its  great  movements ; 
and,  above  all,  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  and 
with  the  cause  of  justice,  aud  truth  and  freedom, 
compel  recognition  as  a  true  historian,  and  a 
worthy  son  of  America.  The  work  is  honorable 
not  only  to  American  scholarship,  but  to  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions ;  and  will  promote  the  interests 
of  freedom  and  good  government  everywhere. 
The  death  of  Philip,  as  a  historical  picture,  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  power  by  any  historian  of  ancient 
or  modern  times. 


